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Next Week 
You Will Find 


in “The Recorder” | 


What Price Cutting Does 
and Doesn’t Do 


“Price cutting doesn’t add a single 
new buyer,” is a truth that has come 
out of the technique of modern retail 
operation. It may spread customers 
around about in town but no real in- 
crease in volume results. 

Moreover, a reduction in price of 10% 
requires an increase of 11% in units 
sold to. return the original volume in 
dollars; reduce 20% and a store must 
sell 25% more in units; a reduction of 
25% requires an increase of 33144% in 
sales volume. 

At what point does reduction destroy 
all possibilities of profit? We show the 
merchant a way to find the right spot 
on the scale for operation—below which 
he cannot survive. 


vvv 


“Survival of the fittest” is more than 
a term. So in this issue many mer- 
chants explain why they are fit to sur- 
vive. Arthur Jacoby of Berlin chal- 
lenges America, for he doesn’t believe 
that a dozen men can be found the 
world over who really understand shoe 
functions in relation to foot function- 
ing. 

So in the month of June we hope to 
settle the international battle of shoes 
vs. feet and we have timed this issue 
to just precede the world’s heavyweight 
championship battle between Sharkey 
and Schmeling. 

Vv 
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“GIT GOIN’. Midas! 


Thar's more gold in them thar Hills 


at four dollars.” 













Plenty Hills have been sold at five dollars—and plenty more will be sold. 
But, today, we can make goad men's shoes to retail at $4, too. So, from now 
on, Hill dealers get profits from both markets. 


Our 18 karat line will be priced at $2.65—and what sweet shoes for the money 
—and our 22 karat line is mostly $3.15. Both less 10%—5 days—2% thirty 


—and carried in stock. 


Tf you're on our mailing list you'll soon see 
the new line uf. If not—we'll both be sorry! 


AILL BROS. CO. 
HUDSON, MASS. 
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Paul Talbot 


of the United Business Service, 
says: 

“It was before my day—but I’ve 
heard that during the administra- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln this coun- 
try suffered some pretty trying 
times—as serious perhaps as any 
of the difficulties we’ve seen in re- 
cent months. 

“At least there were critics of 
the Government and the President 
then, even as there are now. And 
one day, when Mr. Lincoln heard 
a bitter denunciation of his admin- 
istration by a group of business 
men, he replied: , 

“Gentlemen, suppose all the 
property you were worth was in 
gold and you had put it in the 
hands of Blondin, to carry across 
the Niagara River on a rope. 





Would you shake the cable or keep 
shouting at him—‘Blondin, stand 
up a little straighter — Blondin, 
stoop a little more—go on a little 
faster—lean a little more to the 
North?” No, you would hold your 
breath as well as your tongue, and 
keep your hands off until he was 
safely over. The Government is 
carrying an enormous weight. Un- 
told treasures are in their hands; 
they are doing the very best they 
can. Don’t badger them. Keep 
silence, and we will get you safely 


across . 
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The VOICE of the TRADE 


SHOE 


T. F. James, 


vice-president of Brown Shoe Co., 
in charge of sales, believes “Ole 
King Cotton” will plan an active 
part in the resumption of an up- 
ward swing in business. “The 
cotton situation,” he says, “is very 
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encouraging tome. There are 40,- 
000,000 people living in the cotton 
sections of this country. I esti- 
mate approximately 2,000,000 bales 
will be exported this year, in ex- 
cess of last. Domestic consump- 
tion, I think, will show an in- 
crease of another 500,000 to 1,- 
000,000 bales. This, to my mind, 
takes up the excess raised last 
year—a bumper year. 

“The present season’s crop is 
expected to be only 75 per cent of 
last year’s crop, which would mean 
12 or 13,000,000 bales of cotton 
raised this year, against 17,000,000 
last year. With a crop of 13,000,- 
000 bales, we will receive 8c. for 
our cotton and if we do, look out— 
business will come.” 


* * * 


Toe Miller 
a Pueblo, Colo., guide setter em- 
ployed by the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., dropped a large bolt on 
his foot, smashing a toe. 
The other day a 100-pound solid 
casting (which apparently refused 
to be guided) slipped from its 
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groove. It dropped over three 
feet and landed kerplunk on Joe’s 
battle-scarred old hoof. 

The boys came running from all 
directions, expecting to rush Joe 
off to the ambulance. 

“Are you hurt?” they cried. 

“Who? Me?” said Joe, “Well 
I’m not—but you might examine 
the casting. Looks like it got a 
pretty hard jolt. 

“You see,” he continued, “I 
never did believe that old gag about 
lightning never hitting twice in 
the same spot. 

“One experience is plenty. On 
my return to work two years ago 
I bought these hard-toed safety 
shoes. I have worn them every 
day since, and believe me, I shall 
keep on wearing them.” 

* * * 


C hestes J. Davol, 


president and treasurer of the Da- 
vol Rubber Company. in a state- 








ment issued June 6, said that 
his company will not reduce its 
advertising expenditure by even 
one dollar as it is too essential to 
retailers and wholesalers. 

“T take no stock in the pessimis- 
tic talk of so many business men,” 
said Mr. Davol. “I consider 
it practically a patriotic duty for 
me to continue advertising on the 
same basis we’ve followed in re- 
cent years. There never was a 










time when wholesalers and re- 
tailers were more in need of ad- 
vertising support of manufacturers 
than today. 

“Like many other companies we 
have sought economies. We ac- 
complished this by hunting down 
wastes of all kinds in our business. 
We will not be misled, however, 
into the false economy of reducing 
our advertising. Our trade needs 
our advertising support. It will 
help to keep them out of the ranks 
of the pessimists.” 

et he 


ie W. Metzger 
of Wetherhold & Metzger, Allen- 
town, Pa., reports that’ men’s sport 
shoes in all white have had first 
call. ‘We have only one particu- 
lar style in stock—that is, we did 
have until yesterday— when every 
pair was sold. This particular 
style was stocked in four widths. 
It seems that men have seen so 
much black on the horizon, heard 
so much black depression talk, that 
they are now interested in looking 
at something bright—and that is 
white. 

“The most splendid thing that 
has happened in the men’s shoe 
business in the last thirty years is 
that men are beginning to realize 
that a pair of sport shoes is as 
necessary as a straw hat.” 

’ a. 
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Oyithopedic surgeons 
have joined the ranks of crystal 
gazers and predict the present, 
future and past by studying feet. 
In the case of a woman: 

Short, thick toes denote lethargy 
and lack of imagination. 

Long toes and long feet mean 
temperament. 

High arches mean the subject is 
aristocratic ; 

Low arches, that she works for a 
living. 

The bigger the feet, the prettier 
the woman—so declared a group of 


a) 





HEADS UP, BUSINESS MEN! 
—Our law-makers “up on the hill,” as they 


express it in Washington, haven’t ren- 
dered a very satisfactory account of 
themselves during the most trying months 
of our economic illness. 

—Our bankers, whom we usually look to for 
hope and a helping hand in times of stress, 
have certainly made a mess of it, to say 
the least. 

—American Business, on the other hand, has 
won new laurels for its willingness to face 
facts and to adjust itself to changing con- 
ditions. If Business could be given com- 
plete control of the present situation, 
without the reactionary influences of 
Congress and Banking, it wouldn’t be 
long before we would really “turn the 
corner. 

—Criticize Congress and the Bankers all 
you will. They undoubtedly deserve it. 
But pin your hopes for future prosperity 
on the courage and creative genius of 
American Business which is doing a real 
job in the way of house-cleaning and 
prosperity-preparing. 


p Oe Sas 


President. 





Chicago orthopedic specialists at a 
recent meeting. 

Unquestionably Dr. Scholl’s 
staff of specialists could do much 
in revamping the destiny of many 
women—were they given an op- 
portunity—if the above predictions 


can be taken seriously. 
* * * 


ere Keck, 


sculptor, tells Alma Archer what, 
in his opinion, constitutes a beau- 
tiful foot in this modern era. 

“A foot, like the rest of the 
body, should indicate health to be 
beautiful. If the body is scrawny 
and thin, it appears sickly. So does 
the foot. From the Greek stand- 
point, the ankles should be strong 
and healthy, whereas the French 
usually tend more to slender, not- 
too-steady types. 

“The prettiest feet in America 
should be patterned after the nat- 
ural foot, as one that is not dis- 
torted by ill-fitting shoes, is of 
course, the most beautiful. Walk- 
ing ‘towards’ the large toe, as the 
savages did, develops good feet. 


The perfect foot has as much ex- 
pression as one’s hand, the inside 
line being straight from the heel to 
the toe, and when looked at from 
above, the outside contour forms a 
graceful curve from the heel 
around to the large toe. The large 
toe should be straight and quite 
apart from the long toe next to it, 
whereas the other four are fairly 
close together, and not so long. 
Size has nothing to do with foot 
beauty, as the proportioning with 
the rest of the body is the impor- 
tant thing.” 


x* * * 


Md 

Evecdive salaries 
have been reduced, on the average, 
by 20.3 per cent ; other salaries, by 
15.9 per cent; and wage rates, by 
13.9 per cent,” reports the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc.—keeper of the records 
for all industry in the moving scale 
of wages vs. buyer power. The 
conference also reports: 

“The smaller business and in- 
dustrial concerns of the United 
States have made more drastic re- 
ductions in salaries and wage scales 
during the present depression pe- 
riod than have the larger concerns. 
The figurés are a dependable in- 
dex: of compensation changes in 
practically every gainful occupa- 
tion except agriculture and per- 
sonal or professional pursuits.” 

* * * 


The stepstick, a big 


brother of the size stick, is next 
on the list. ‘How long is a step.” 


Who knows? Ask the next ten 
customers who come into the store. 
It’s likely that nine out of ten 
won’t know the answer. That’s 
what one test showed recently. So 
the stepstick comes into the store, 
to supplement the size stick in get- 
ting more shoes fitted right. Mean- 
while, marks on the floor will serve 
—15, 20, 25 and 30 inches—chalk 
them off, and ask the customer to 
step them—to get the length of his 
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step. It’s a novel idea, and may 
contribute some to the art of fit- 
ting shoes—As a novel idea, it’s 
a store attraction. 

* * 


* 
Mabie Page, 
in Paris writes the RECORDER: - 

“Hellstern is preparing several 
buckle shoes, his special feature 
being the incorporation of the 
buckle in the design of the shoe, 
so that it appears as a part of the 
shoe. 

“Costa strongly favors bronze 
kid shoes and Patou invariably 
chooses bronze kid footwear to 
complete his various brown en- 


sembles.” 
* * Ok 


Mare automobiles 


are purchased by those with in- 
comes under $1,400 than by those 
having incomes over $6,500. Near- 
ly two-thirds of all the new motor 
cars are being bought by persons 
with incomes below $3,000 annual- 
ly. Of the gainfully employed 
through the country, one worker 
in ten—or more than four million 
workers in a normal year—are de- 
pendent upon the automotive in- 
dustry for a livelihood. Motor 
vehicles in 1931 paid nearly 10 per 
cent of all government taxes— 
Federal, State and local—or a total 


of $1,030,000,000. 


* -* x 
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Cnn shoes boom 


trade for chiropodists,” says H. 
Stanley Marcus of Neiman-Mar- 
cus Co. of Dallas, Texas, in an ad- 
vertisement. 

“Chiropodists tell us that cheap 
shoes have made their business 
good. Well, we hope the chiropo- 
dists prosper, we’ve good friends 


_ among them but we can’t resist 


giving you the professional slant 
on cheap shoes. Women put the 
wrinkles on their brows, mar the 
rhythm of their walky break down 
their arches and induce all manner 
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- sole leather. 


of foot ills with cheap shoes. A 
false economy, don’t you think? 
Certainly, you won’t get a good 
chiropodist to tell you, ‘go on wear 
cheap shoes and then come to me.’ 
Rather he will advise you to wear 
the very best shoes you can pos- 
sibly afford.” 
o es 


High-throat pump 


effects are coming—first to appear 
is the monk pump, in black and 
brown leathers with a welted sole 


and a leather heel. The pattern is_ 


severely plain. The only ornament 
on the shoe is a small buckle of 
the harness style, on the side of 
the throat— it being used to fasten 
the front of the pump which is 
cut unusually high and folds over 
the instep. The shoe is made with- 
out linings and of calf of a sub- 
stantial weight. 
+ 2 


Wear test is the 


only real test of the durability of 


have been put on abrasive wheels, 
and being ground away, have 
shown one degree of flexibility. 
Samples of like leathers have been 
put onto shoes and, the shoes being 
whirled, the leather has shown an- 
other degree of flexibility. 

And for something that can’t be 
explained by any ordinary shoe- 
making reasoning, soles of like 
leather have been placed on shoes 
worn by two different men, each 
of the same weight and same occu- 
pation and one man has worn his 
soles out faster than the other. It 





















Mr. Newlywed: “So you’re the little lady who said she didn’t have an expensive foot!” 
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Samples of leather , 


may be that the style of stride, the 
manner of flexing the leather, and 
the effects of perspiration from the 
feet—one being more acid than the 
other—has something to do with 
the matter. 

. One test of some very good 
leather on the feet of a letter car- 
rier showed that he wore out a pair 
of soles in two weeks, and another 
pair of soles, of the same leather, 
in three weeks. His route was the 
same for both periods. 


* * * 





L INSIST ON 
SPORT SHOES 
THIS TIME 








Frictunasady for 
Culpepper, Virginia, shoe mer- 
chants, there are but two one-legged 
residents in this quaint Virginia 
town. Sheriff Perry W. Hatcher 
and D. D. Miller pro-rate their 
shoe bill. Sheriff Hatcher has 
only a right leg and Miller a left. 
They wear the same size shoe. 


* * * 


Piven will wear 
next Winter the new two-piece 
flying suit which reduces weight 
and increases warmth. Horsehide 
is to be used for the outer cover- 
ing instead of calfskin and the 
Air Corps Material Division se- 
lected it for its non-scuffing fea- 
ture and because it’s less heavy 
and bulky and more flexbile. 









Note: The minus sign (—) indicates a loss. 


The National Shoe Retailers Association 
has just released its “Summary of Shoe Store Opera- 
tions in 1931.” This book was compiled by the Edu- 
cational Division of the Association from the reports 
received in connection with its Annual Inventory 


Analysis Service. It is quite justly called “the most 
comprehensive survey of retail shoe store operations 
ever offered to the industry.” 

Naturally it was a foregone conclusion that 1931 
would close with a loss in most instances, but “in 
showing a final net loss of only 1.8 per cent it can 
be said the retail shoe merchant acquitted himself 
nobly in the fact of very trying times,” is the con- 
clusion of the Educational Division. 

Without doubt the most striking feature revealed 
by this work is the fact that thg small volume, small 
town stores showed uniformly better results than did 
the large volume, large city stores. 

“This is quite contrary to the usual findings in 
reports of this kind and seems to result from a com- 
bination of causes,” says the report. 

“First, the larger stores showed a distinctly greater 
loss of volume than the small stores. 
larger stores have always had a greater proportion of 
overhead and fixed charges, These expenses proved 


Second, the. 


less ‘flexible’ than those of the small stores and it 
was found impossible to reduce them in proportion 
to falling sales. 

“Consequently,” continues the report, “the typical 
total expense in stores doing over $75,000 mounted 
to 35.1 per cent of their sales. The same tendency was 
even more pronounced in the large city stores. ‘There 
it was found the decrease in dollar volume was 19.7 
per cent since 1930, resulting in a total expense of 
38.9 per cent, which may well be called a prohibitive 
figure.” 

Examining the chart showing the summary of op- 
erations we see that the average loss in all stores was 
1.8 per cent. But the small volume stores that did 
under $35,000 lost only 1.3 per cent, while stores sell- 
ing over $75,000 lost 2.7 per cent. Dealers located in 
towns of under 20,000 population actually made a 0.6 
per cent profit, while those in cities of over 50,000 
population lost 2.6 per cent. 

Throughout the entire book the Educational Divi- 
sion goes into considerable detail to point out the - 
tremendous differences in the problems of shoe deal- 
ers according to volume, population and grades 
handled. s 

While dollar sales dropped 14.8 per cent, those re- 
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Industry's Outstanding Problem 


Conclusion Reached in Report of N.S.R.A. 
Educational Division, Showing an Average 
Net Loss of 1.8 Per Cent for Year 1931 


ports that gave pair sales showed a decrease in pairs 
sold of 5.7 per cent. “This would indicate a drop in 
the average price, per pair sold, of exactly 10 per cent. 
It must be remembered that the heaviest price reduc- 
tions did not occur till the latter half of 1931. In 
fact, many lines in the $5 and $6 grades are still sell- 
ing at their 1929 prices, having chosen to improve 
their quality rather than reduce their prices.” 

The stores that reported departments separately had 
a typical decline in volume of 16.3 per cent, distrib- 
uted as follows: 

Per Cent 


The following table shows operating expenses and 
margins, grouped according to the best selling price 
in each store: 

BEST SELLING PRICE 
All Stores $5 and under $5 and$6 Over $6 


33.0% 27.9% 33.1% 35.4% 
29.7 26.9 28.1 31.9 


1.0% 5.0% 3.5% 


Total Expense 
Gross Margin 





Operating Loss.... 3.3% 


Percentage of all 


stores in each group. 100% 25% 35% 40% 


“Considering the figures from all angles,” says the 


report, “it was found that high expenses are asso- 
ciated with these three elements, in the order named: 


, 


1. Large Population 
2. High Average Price 
3. Large Volume 

“A high gross margin is also a distinctive feature 
of the same three elements, in the same order, but 
in a less marked degree.” 

The Educational Division is quite earnest in its plea 
that shoe retailers make up their minds to get better 
margins. <A table is shown which “presents ample 
evidence that it is possible to make at least fair 
margins in an ‘off’ year. 

‘One-fourth of the reports shows gross margins of 
more than 33.5 per cent. On the other extreme, the 
crying need for better margins is shown by the fact 
that one-fourth of the reports fell under 26.1 per 
cent. | 

“Few shoemen realize it, but the shoe trade has 
less restraint on retail prices than almost any other 
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line of retailing. Our system of agencies, combined 
with the disguising effect of individual styling, pre- 
vents any accurate comparisons either by competitors 
or consumers. 

“To a reasonable degree, shoes are worth in the 
customer’s mind just what the merchant says they 
are worth—provided he says so often enough and 
convincingly enough. 

“We have yet to be convinced that small margins 
are any guarantee of volume. The more recent con- 
ditions are studied the more we are of the opinion 
that competition ts less a battle of values and more a@ 
battle of promotions.” 


The report urges shoe manufacturers 


to study the figures carefully to help them in under- 
standing what margins retailers really need. “For,” 
the report continues, “the manufacturer is assuming 
an ever increasing responsibility for the retailer’s 
mark-up. Not so long ago he built shoes to a certain 
grade and let the cost price fall where it would. Now 
almost every manufacturer’s shoes are aimed to fit 
certain definite retail price ranges.” 

An attempt is made to shed some light on the age~ 
old question “which has the greater influence on 
profit, high margin or low expense?” These figures 
are given: 

Common _ Stores showing Stores showing 


Figure _ higher than lower than 
All Stores Average results Average results 
15.9% 18.4% 
5.9 5.4 6.2 
Advertising .... 3.1 2.7 3.3 
Miscellaneous .. 6.5 6.4 6.7 


Total Expense ~~ 33.0% 30.4% 34.6% 
Gross Margin... 29.7 " 32.3 26.8 


—3.3 1.9 —7.8 
Decrease in Sales 14.8% 14.2% 15.6% 
Rate of Stock turn 


(Times per year) 1.8 2.0 1.7 


Operating Profit 


Thus, it appears: the more profitable stores had a 
4.2 per cent advantage in expenses and a 5.5 per cent 
advantage in margin over the less profitable stores. 

Another interesting item is a list of outstanding 
problems revealed in the reports, admitted to be 
largely a matter of judgment. 

P [TuRN TO PAGE 40, PLEASE] 











DISSATISFIED 


Does the Men’s Shoe Business Need More of Them? 


THE QUESTION .... 


If a man’s $8.00 shoe wears 4 months, how much is it 
worth per month to the wearer? 
$2.00? Positively not! 








By MURRAY C. FRENCH 


— 


dd C . 
harley, your men’s shoe business 
will always be a weak sister till you learn how to 
keep your customers dissatisfied. You heard me— 
dissatisfied !” 

Bert Raymond, the crack automobile salesman, 
shot this strange statement at Charley Bowman, the 
shoe man. 

“Take a tip from the automobile business,” he 
went on. “We sell you a car, doing our best to help 
you select the one best suited to your needs. Fine! 

“Then before you get the motor well warmed up, 
figuratively speaking, we bring out something new 
and dangle it in front of your nose. We try to make 
this new thing so attractive you can’t resist being 
dissatisfied with the car you already own.” 

“But shoes are different,” Charley protested. 

“So I’ve noticed!’ Bert answered with no little sar- 
casm. “And I’d say the men’s shoe business is only 
half awake if you handle all your trade as you did me 
when I bought this pair. 

“No complaint, you understand. Your man was 
courteous enough and a good shoe man, but entirely 
cham lacking in vision. See? He tried on several shoes 
that fit okay. Then he advised me to buy the very 
| LIKE FHE LINES g plainest looking shoe of the lot. 

OF THE COUPE’ ; “When I asked why, he said you always carried this 

MUGH BETTER shoe, and that men who found a staple that suited 
them, then bought the same thing year after year, had 
the least annoyance, that’s the word he used, with 
their feet. 

“He took my name and address, telling me I 
wouldn’t even need to come in for the next pair; 
just call up and he would send them out. What do 
you think of such talks?” 

“He’s entirely right,” Charley answered. “The 
way to make money is to sell as much as possible of 
the goods on which you make the most profit, and as 

» little as possible of the other stuff. Our records show 

aN 5 ) plainly that in men’s shoes we make more money on 

RN,” AY staples than on novelties, That’s because the mark- 
YY downs are all on the novelties.” 
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CUSTOMERS! 


THE ANSWER.... 


Wear Style Total 
Value Value Value 
Ist month $1.00 plus $3.00 equals $4.00 
2nd“ 100 “ 100° “ 2.00 
3rd“ 1.00 “ Le 1.50 
4th “ se. * 00 “ 50 


No man should wear a shoe after its style value has 
vanished. When the first sole has worn through, the 
shoe has lost its fresh, smart look. Resoling cannot re- 
place this. Therefore resoling does not pay. 


—- wa GS 


“Maybe I’m dumb,” said Bert, “but it would seem 
to me then that you would much rather sell me the 
novelty, and so prevent that mark down from being 
taken. You don’t take losses on shoes that are sold 
and paid for, do you?” 

“Oh, you don’t understand the shoe business, Bert. 
When you get into the habit of wearing one of our 
staples you can’t get it anywhere else. You have to 
come here for it. But if you buy different styles, 
sometimes this, sometimes that, you’re always looking 
around in other stores’ windows. We're liable to 
lose you every now and then.” 

“You're right; I guess I don’t understand the shoe 
business!” was the automobile man’s dry answer. 
“You're afraid of competition on novelties but not on 
staples. You encourage me to shop by telephone, 
although if I come in you have a chance to sell me 
something else, too. It’s all beyond me! 


"But the worst of the whole 
deal was that your man actually tried to talk me into 
having my old shoes repaired when I was about ready 
tc throw them away. You don’t stand for that, do 
you ?” ; 

“We certainly do,” Charley answered emphatically. 
“Our repair shop needs business the same as any other 
of our departments. Possibly more so, as it’s usually 
in the red. We encourage the boys to take in all the 
repair work they can by paying them five per cent on 
all they pick up.” 

“What! I never heard of such an absurd notion!” 
Bert fairly roared. “Cutting your own throat! When 
you talk a man into a resole job you have only one 
argument to offer—that he can put off buying a new 
pair longer. ‘ 

‘Charley, you’re primarily in the business of sell- 
ing shoes. Every time you urge resoling you’re cut- 
ting your own business throat. No other business 
does that, not one!” 
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GIMME THE SAME SHOE 
IN BROWN AND RESOLE 
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“You’re wrong there!” Charley retorted. “The 
jeweler solicits watch repairing; the tailor encour- 
ages cleaning and pressing.” 

“Ah, ha, my budding shoe man, you prove my point 
for me! Think. It’s the man who is most particular 
about his watch who patronizes the watch maker most 
often. It’s the best dressed man, the one with the 
most clothes who is the cleaner’s best customer. 

“In shoes, mark you, it’s the other way round. 
The most particular folks never resole their shoes; 
the least particular ones half sole them as often as 
possible. Right? 

“You don’t mean we could get along without a re- 
pair shop?” Charley asked. 

“Of course not. No more than we in the automo- 
bile business could operate without a shop. But take 
note of this: We don’t call ours a repair shop; it’s 
the service department. And that’s exactly what yours 
should be. 

“Your shop should exist for only two purposes. 
First, to help you sell shoes on the floor and take care 
of adjustments on complaints ; second, to repair shoes 
when the customer insists. 

“But to deliberately encourage prolonging the life 
of a shoe beyond the service given by the first soles— 
it’s unthinkable! Of course I don’t know anything 
about the shoe business, and I’m taking up a lot of 
your time but r 

[TURN TO PAGE 42, PLEASE] 





Sandal Sentiment Gives Stimulus 


One Store Sold 16,000 Pairs 
Even Before the Season Started 


Ow sandal doesn’t make 
a Summer, but a Summer of sandals can make a 
_ profit season of selling. 

Women will wear sandals, make no mistake about 
it. The sandal is the ideal, practical foot covering 
that meets the demand for comfort and relief during 
the warm days of a long Summer. 

Not only has Summer weather made sandals almost 
a necessity, but the world of fashion responsible for 
clothing of Mrs. and Miss Everybody has contributed, 
to no little extent, the type of attire which is best im- 
proved when worn with a pair of sandals. 

The gamut of the sandal flair covers, if not much 
of the foot, numerous requirements of many feet for 
all occasions. It is only necessary to look about you 
to discover the Summer costume of women, reveal- 
ing the flimsiest frocks and daintiest dresses with 
which nothing combines so well as an open, airy, light- 
ly constructed sandal. 

Of greatest importance in connection with the 


promotion of the sandal in various types and patterns 
is its flattering effect on the feminine foot. No doubt 
women find in sandals that same foot freedom expe- 
rienced in adopting Summer clothes with their short 
sleeves and sun-backs ; an emancipation from the bur- 
densome bundling of Winter apparel. 

There’s a natural attractiveness in a sandal which 
captures the attention and buying impulses of women. 
It’s an appropriate shoe for the season it serves, both 
in construction as well’as occasion. It’s frequently 
an extra-pair performer and alert salesmanship can 


increase the average with two or three pairs if the 
merchandising of sandals is on the basis of proper 
pair for the occasion. 

In grades it runs the complete price range from 
the top grade to the lower price field. Its most al- 
luring appeal is to that ever feminine weakness, style, 
it’s new, smart and so unlike what they have been 
used to wearing. A relief from just shoes; shoes 
that have the same appearance, quarters, vamps and 
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to the Summer 


backparts. Shoes that always encase and hide the 
foot. 

Summer sandals shout goodbye to all of that—a 
voice which echoes back to merchants, “Profits, here 
I come.” 

The question yet unsolved is, was the pajama made 
for the sandal or the sandal made for the pajama. 
Its inception came with the vogue for pajamas and 
its popularity has extended, until now it knows no 
limitation in its appeal to all ages in a wide range of 
selection. 

The more elaborate types demanding better prices 
are still bought for formal pajama and evening wear. 
The mode extends into the realms of outdoor and 
garden party wear. There will be little or no lessen- 
ing of the popular pajama vogue. Sandal promotion 
should be planned to coordinate with this acceptance 
of fashion. For informal and lounge wear pajama 
sandals will also occupy a place in every wardrobe. 
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Selling Season 


In evening wear, opportunity to promote this type 
of footwear is pronounced. Its adoption, not only 
for the present season, is assured, but definite tenden- 
cies point to the season ahead when sandals will again 
be the vogue. 

There is a positive eye attraction for an arch which 
is usually exposed in the majority of sandal types. 
Open shank patterns can be fitted to practically every 
foot. On some, it is a difficult feat for the foot to 
rest snugly, without bulging and spilling over the 
shank. For this type of ‘foot, a pattern partly closed 
at the shank will give more customer fitting satisfac- 
tion and the merchant less grief. The arch is suffi- 
ciently exposed to reveal its gracefulness and flatter- 
ing appearance to a fattened foot. 

One of the serious mistakes frequently made in sell- 
ing sandals is that sufficient emphasis is not placed 

[TURN TO PAGE 56, PLEASE] 
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In the Battle 
of Color 


No. 1—Window display by 
Wise—34th Street 
Tan background with green 
stripes and lettering. A red 
and white canopy extends 
over the main displays and 
paintings. The display stands 

are in white. 


No. 2—Courdaye—34th Street 
Very effective display. The circles holding shelves 
are in silver and gold and directly behind them is a 
dark and light blue background. Lace is used in the 
central motif with background alternating in blue 
and pink. The over-all background is pink with light 
blue lettering. 
No. 3—Ansonia—34th Street 
This display is very elaborate and colorful. Two 
shades of blue are used—yellow, red, green, gold and 
Roman striping, 
No. 4—Blynn Shoes—34th Street 
A display consisting of pink roses on trellis with a 
pale green background. The display steps are of 
gold cloth. 
No. 5—Empire Shoes—34th Street 
This circle display has white lettering on a dark blue 
background. The steps are also dark blue and the 
vase of gold holds sprays of yellow flowers. 
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The Moth andthe Flame’ Theoryls the 
Newest Note in Window Display 


A merchant stood outside his 


This summer for every store and looked with envy at the crowds pouring 
po yd Re. into R. H. Macy’s, just across the street. He 

the window. . said to himself, “What can I do to bring them 
over to my side of the street?” 

He thought of the story of the moth and the 
flame and threw all his previous ideas of window 
display out of his mind. He put in the wildest, 
loudest and most flamboyant window that he could 
imagine. He splashed it with color. He made it 
an eyesore, in a sense, to irritate the attention of 
people walking on the other side of the street. 
Slowly and surely the splash of color drew the 
[TuRN To PAGE 56, PLEASE] 
























There never was a time 
when windows could be 
made of greater sales value 
than now for every cus- 
tomer is a shopper by neces- 
sity. 
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It’s Time to “Do It Yourself” 


A five line paragraph 
in the May 28 issue of the REcoRDER seems to have 
hit a sympathetic chord in many places the country 


over. Here it is: 


“As far as the shoe business is concerned, 
economic recovery from within can only take 
place at the point of contact of the merchant 
and the salesman with the customer—over 
the fitting stool.” 

This week marks, in a way, a definite change in the 
thinking of business men as to the work ahead. You 
may remember the story of the robins in the field. 
The little birds came in haste to the parent robin and 
said: “We have got to move, the farmer says: ‘We'll 
have the neighbors over to help us cut the grain.’ ” 

“Not yet,” the parent robin said, “not yet.” 

The young birds were more alarmed the second 
day for the farmer said: “I will have my sons cut the 
grain this afternoon.” 

But on the third day, when the birds again reported 
what they had overheard that the farmer had decided 
to cut the grain himself—then the parent ‘bird said: 
“Now is the time for us to move. This means action.” 

We have been through all of the vicissitudes and 
alarms of the first two stages, wherein we have ex- 
pected others to solve the problem for us. But now 
we have reached the absolute point where, if it is to 
be done, it must be done by each and every one labor- 
ing for his share of what business activity lies ahead 
today and tomorrow. 

We hope that you have read Henry Ford on “Self 
Help,’—an advertisement published the country over 
as a contribution to public welfare. He says: 

“Independence, through self dependence, is a method 
which must mend itself when understood. Methods 
of self help are numerous and great numbers of peo- 
ple have made the stimulating discovery that they need 
not depend on employers to find work for them. They 
can find work for themselves.” 


In other words, any man, in any job, is virtually ‘ 


his own employer and must use every bit of his talent 
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and ingenuity to lift himself out of economic uncer- 
tainty. The shoe fitter on the sales floor is in business 
for himself and can prove it by not only the number 
of sales but how well he makes the sales, so that they 
do not result in returns, allowances and even losses 
of customers. And his sales contacts have got to be 
more than just those at the fitting stool. It is no 
longer possible to lean against any of the old props 
and supports for a shoe fitter, manager or proprietor 
of the store must learn to stand on his own feet. 

This new feeling of self-reliance and self-help is 
spreading the country over. The outstanding con- 
tribution to that feeling is in the promotion started by 
Wanamaker’s—to be emphasized and re-emphasized 
every day during the month. Here’sa sample of their 
splendid copy going to the public: 

“LET’S STIR THINGS UP! 

“Something must start it. The upturn that we’re 
all waiting for! The big, buying cooperative move- 
ment that will sweep the country into better times. 

“Tt can’t be done in a day, or a week or a month. 
But something or somebody can make the start .. . 

“So, let’s begin in New York .. . 

“Let’s show ’em what we, the people, can do to stir 
things up without waiting longer for Congress or 
banks or business leaders to do something. 

“We, the people. We, the buyers, The Mothers of 
America, who run the homes and do the buying and 
take care of the families. 

“Loosen up the purse-strings, you Men, and we'll 
start a flow of merchandise and money that will bene- 
fit everybody. 

“Tf each of us will start buying just a little more— 
each day, in each store, in each city, the movement 
will grow gradually and efficiently into sound business 
recovery. 

“Talk it over at home today. 

“Buy Something—even if it is only a little!” 

By these endeavors we sense an underlying “do- 


it-yourself” spirit that will lead upwards—step by 
step—slowly and surely. 
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Exclusively Si-en-tiffick 


N exclusive atmosphere in the pre- the personal direction of experts, the 
sentation of any worthy product is materials offered in this set-up are the last 
conceded to be of primary importance in word in character, quality and style. 
the successful selling of that product to The plans are individual plans, drawn 
the public. to scale for each store. You have never 
Si-en-tiffick Sales Engineers — seen or heard of anything like 
have made available to all - | ee. it. It brings to the inde- 
Si-en-tiffick Retailers aN Se pendent shoe retailer 
through Si-en-tiffick sel- 4 Aas) advantages heretofore 
ling representatives, an 5) 1 , available only to large 
individual window ame Mm = group operators. 
decorative service ah a The Si-en-tiffick 
that for sheer beau- _ representative, 
ty and downright on now in your dis- 
inexpensiveness " s' . trict, has complete 
is a masterpiece. ¥ re ) . J = details of this plan 
Bought from the a. | 4s and the new line 
same sources that sup- ean” a RAE) ound? of Si-en-tiffick Shoes. 
ply the smartest and a mart He You will want to see 
largest operators under _ Write today. 


Si-en-tiffick Shoes, Inc. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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This striking sandal window by Potter Shoe Co., Cincinnati, serves as an admirable example of the dominating effect of a massed dis- 
play of various styles of one type of shoe. Windows like this can be used to excellent advantage in summer shoe promotions. 
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Plan a Summer Promotion Series 


And Merchandise Special Types at a Profit 
While You're Selling Sale Shoes at a Price 


Special sales promise to dominate 
shoe selling at retail even more than usual this Sum- 
mer. It is an unfortunate outlook from the profit 
standpoint, but one that must be regarded as inevi- 
table in view of prevailing conditions. Keen mer- 
chants, however, will strive to minimize as far as 
possible the demoralizing tendency which a Summer 
of clearances at drastically reduced prices will tend 
to have upon profitable merchandising. It is quite 
useless to try to buck the tide of sales, except pos- 
sibly in the case of a few fortunately situated stores 
whose business is of a highly specialized character. 
But there are, nevertheless, various ways to offset 
the disastrous effect of mark-downs upon Summer 
profits. 

One of the most promising of these methods is to 
be found in the planning of a series of Summer pro- 
motions, in which a particular class of seasonable 
shoes, such as white shoes, sandals, sport shoes, va- 
cation shoes, beach footwear, golf footwear, tennis 
goods, etc., will be played up prominently in windows 
and advertising during a particular week, while the 
clearance sale is in progress on other types of general 
purpose footwear. In this way the extra profits 
brought in these promotions will tend to offset the 
effect of the mark-downs. In carrying out this plan, 
one window can be devoted to the special promotion, 
while the other is filled with sale shoes. Thus the 
store makes a double-barrelled appeal to prospective 
customers, and the customer who comes in to buy a 


pair of sale shoes at a price can be sold an extra pair 
of golf shoes, for example, at a profit. 

A window filled with one type of footwear, like 
the Potter sandal window illustrated above, has a 
dominating influence on customers and commands 
attention by sheer force of massed display. 

This is the time of year when display windows heed 
the call of the outdoors, not only by means of the 
merchandise on display, but through backgrounds 
and novel attention-compelling devices to stimulate 
the urge to “dress up.” 


Fe Potter Shoe Co. has put 
the spirit of Summer into its display windows in 
masterly fashion. Displays like the one reproduced 
here were planned and designed by the store’s dis- 
play manager, a woman, Miss Maud M. Steelman, 
whose work in producing effective windows for shoe 
promotion has won recognition far and wide. 

Background decorations were cut out and painted 
by Irwin Riga, in charge of the mechanical depart- 
ment of the window trimming division. They show a 
wealth of detail quite unusual for work of this kind 
done by the average display man. 

Of particular interest is a huge sandal as part of 
an interesting background for the promotion of 
sandals. Mr. Riga enlarged the sandal from a model 
taken from stock and drew it in perfect proportion. 

These windows attracted much attention. 
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PEATING THEIR ESTABLISHED 


QUALITY STANDARDS 


AYLOR CORP. 
RUBY KID 
















That RUBY KID stead- 
ily serves them as their 
5 standard selection for 
black kid has long been 
a natural source of pride 
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7.95 





or low heel - 


Mancee 


sthat cool silk-like summer fab- 
tic that wears so well ::: white 
or egg-shell with high 





HOFHEIMER 


SHOES 


— that must be in 
your vacation trunk! 
Sandal of soft buckskin, the 
most charming of all summer 


materials strikingly contrasted 
with black patent. 





VACATION SHOES! 


Every Shoe Store Should Stress the Need of 


Appropriate Footwear for Summer Travel and 


Recreation, Using Vacation Time as a Sales 


Theme to Increase Volume and Markup 














7.95 





Morocco 


cannot and will not be left be- 
hind .:: here is an extra wide 
weave in combination with the 

closed weave ~ 


This perforated pump is in sea- 
sand morocco with prado calf 
Utalso white, black, blue, 


green or pink = 
















~as well as Cotham 


“Adjustables” ; ; ; $1.95 


HOFHEIMER’S 


205 GRANBY ST. 444 MAIN ST. 127 CHURCH ST. 
228 HIGH ST, PORTSMOUTH 








Two excellent specimens of vacation 
shoe advertising used with success by 
the Hofheimer stores, whose head- 
quarters are in Norfolk, Virginia. The 
vacation atmosphere suggested in these 
ads gives a fresh appeal to the merchan- 
dise because people are thinking and 
planning vacations at this season of the 
year. Tied up with effective window 
displays, such ads should bring many 
extra pairs into the average store. 








WHAT SHOES? 


For Your Vacation Wardrobe 
Hofheimer’s Has Them All! 


White Kid or Egg- 
Shell Marcelle 





White, Beige, Pastels 
or Combinations 
of Suva 


5.95 








—these in particular as well as every- 
thing in general .. every desirable sum- 
mer shoe is offered in our 5.95 group. 


44444444 


— — and you must 
take along a pair of 


LIDO SANDALS 
5.95 








The rage of the moment in “open” shoes 
... all over marcelle or marcelle with 


morocco ... every shade (tintable). 


HOFHEIMER‘S 


205 GRANBY ST. 444 MAIN ST, 127 CHURCH ST. 
228 HICH ST., PORTSMOUTH 


cgay it 
8-0-A-R-D! 
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Wisin are cheaper ! 
Never in recent years have rail- 
ways, steamship and bus lines 
offered such attractive inducements 
for Summer travel. This is a vast 
country and despite the fact that 
thousands of people will feel com- 
pelled, because of reduced incomes, 
to remain at home this year, there 
will be other thousands, more for- 
tunately situated, who will respond 
to the call of recreation and travel, 
lured by the attraction of far hori- 
zons, seashore and mountains and 
the promise of a brief respite from 
the monotony of life. 

Other thousands, with time on 
their hands, will motor to vaca- 
tion places far or near. And with 
wardrobes reduced to a minimum, 
travel this year will call for re- 
plenishment of clothing and shoes. 
So the vacation season spells op- 
portunity for merchants to sell 
Summer apparel and Summer 
footwear of all kinds through ef- 
fective promotion. 

Many people, of course, go on 
vacations in June and September, 
but July and August are the peak 
months for Summer travel. So it 
will be well to plan a Vacation 
Shoe promotion for the last week 
in June; when graduations will be 
over and people will be turning 
their thoughts vacationward. While 
a certain demand for shoes for va- 
cation purposes can be counted 
upon to come to the average store 
in the ordinary course of events, 
alert merchants will not wait for 
the business to come but will go 
out boldly and aggressively to cre- 
ate and bring it in through effec- 
tive advertising, window displays 


[TuRN To PAGE 44, PLEASE] 
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REGISTERED 


-THE PERFECTED FELT FOR SHOES 





BEAUFELT in a graceful Sil- 
houwelt oxford. A perfect fabric 
for this process ... yet equally 
satisfactory in any other. And 
the reason is tensile strength 











MADE OF BEAUFELT IN ANGOLA BROWN AND BEIGE 


BEcausE of its unusual tensile strength, Beaufelt adapts itself to every 








shoemaking method; turns easily, draws in smoothly to the last, molds flawlessly. It requires only the 
lightest of backing, yet will hold its shape when worn. @ Shoes of Beaufelt have everything that fashion 
demands — lightness, grace, correct colors, and the smooth mat texture that is high style for Fall. Colors 
are sunfast and non-crocking. In addition, Beaufelt is water and moth repellent, can be 
cleaned, and does not scuff up or mar easily. @ Beaufelt will make the felt shoe more than 


a flash in the pan. Be sure to specify Beaufelt when you order felts for Fall. 


eiriviee THE FELTERS COMPANY, INC. 


‘4: MAKERS OF FINE FELT FABRICS 
_ SeFEEEEN! 300 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


IX. MOTH 
BS REPELLENT BOSTON CHICAGO ST.LOUIS DETROIT LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 
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Baby Footprint Idea Appeals to 
~ Ome a 


Parents 


San Francisco Store Makes It a Feature 
of National Baby Week Promotion, 
Along With Recording of Other Data 
for Reference and Identification —How 
the Plan Was Developed and Promoted 
and How the Footprints Were Made 


By S. LEWIS BREVIT 


to Miss V. Ortiz, buyer for the 

Baby Shop on the fourth floor of O’Connor, Moffatt 
& Company’s department store in San Francisco, the 
week beginning Monday, May 2, was more than Na- 
tional Baby Week. In view of kidnaping news on 
every hand, the idea of footprinting babies during this 
week presented itself. Somehow, fingerprinting sug- 
gests the police, and detectives with magnifying 
glasses, and all sorts of other unbabylike things. But 
a baby footprint! A treasure for the household, a 
keepsake down through the years! And, of course, 
just at present, offering a “safety first” precaution as 
a means of identification. 

Accordingly, a preferred position was secured for a 
6 x 10-inch advertisement—on the first page of the 
special “Our Babies” section of the May 2 issue of 
the San Francisco Call-Bulletin, an afternoon paper 
widely read by housewives. Said the advertisement : 

“O’Connor, Moffatt’s offers a special service to 
mothers now during National Baby Week. Babies up 
to four years footprinted. Babies who visit O’Con- 
nor, Moffatt’s this week will receive a lot of ‘speshul’ 
attention first a nurse will weigh them, fill 
out a certificate showing weight, birthday, etc., and 
then smack on the back of this certificate will put a 
permanent record of your baby’s footprint : 
a positive identification that parents will appreciate. 
Remember, there is no charge.” 

In the May 2 issue of the San Francisco Shopping 
News appeared a smaller advertisement as a part of 
the store’s double spread. This read: 
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“Babies are invited to come and be footprinted. 
We're celebrating ‘National Baby Week’ by offering 
this service without charge and, as a means of identifi- 
cation, all mothers should have baby’s footprint. 
Many hospitals insist on it! Have your baby weighed 
by our registered nurse, who will also present mother 
with a complete chart along with baby’s footprint.’’ 

The department arrangements were simplicity it- 
self. Adjoining the counters displaying infants’ foot- 
wear and stockings, a special “Baby Week” section 
was set apart under the care of Mrs. E. McConnell, 
R.N. Here were baby scales for infants up to two 
years of age. (Those between two and four were 
weighed in another part of the same floor on regular 
weighing scales. ) 


The chart used was the standard 
city health department chart showing the baby’s 
birthday, weight, height, color of eyes and of hair, 
and mention of any identifying birthmarks. 

The innovation was the stamping on the back of 
this certificate the baby’s footprint. For this pur- 
pose, an ordinary ink-pad was used, such as is ob- 
tainable in any stationery store. After footprint- 
ing, the tiny foot was wiped clean with a bit of 
gauze. That was all. 


This campaign ended with the close of baby week. 
In all, about a hundred infants were brought in for 
footprinting. Although no effort was made to sell 


the mother anything, in almost every case one or 
[TURN TO PAGE 44, PLEASE] 
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HEU CHUSS 


resents this LUMPO WELT 


Its name is the Bartu. Its record for early fall wear is unparalleled among good merchants 
who buy Red Cross Shoes. The shoe pictured is of black baby calfskin, with black suede 
It carries a graceful 15/8 


inlay on quarter. A distinctive perforation gives a perky touch. 


leather walking heel. 
* * * 


That much desired blending of strength and 
extreme light weight is obtained in unusual 
degree by the manufacturers using the Compo 
Conveyor and Compo Adhesives. Compo 
welts not only look lighter . . . they are 
lighter. They are more flexible, too . 


In the making of welt shoes, our licensees 
enjoy the advantages of the most highly 
perfected of cemented shoe equipment and the 
best quality of adhesives. They are supported 
by the organization whose tireless research 
has made successful cemented shoes possible. 


There’s a wide margin of safety 
in shoes which are bonded 


and they have a perfect 


bonding of sole and welting 
REG. US PAT. OFF 


which outlasts the shoe itself. with genuine Compo Cement. 


COMPO SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION : NewYork- Boston: St. Louis 
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Official Welcome to Boston Fair 


Midsummer Market Show Opens Fall 


Buying Season in the Hub, July II 


Fr VFM” 


x ree 1932 Boston Shoe Fair is 
receiving strong official endorsements, the latest com- 
ing from President A. H. Geuting of the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association, who has issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation to the membership : 


“PROCLAMATION 


“To the National Shoe Retailers’ Association : 


“The Manufacturers of New England, under the 
leadership of the New England Shoe and Leather As- 
sociation, have extended an invitation to the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association, and all its affiliations, to 
visit the Boston Shoe Fair, to be held July 11, 12, 
and 13, at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

“I hope that the retailers of the shoe industry 
throughout the United States will cordially accept 
this invitation, and wherever possible participate in 
this Fair, which is being held at a time of the year 
when the retailers of the United States find it conve- 
nient and practical to get away from their businesses, 
to review the market at this particular time, and en- 
joy the most generous hospitality provided for them 
at Boston. 

“A. H. Geutina, President. 
“Philadelphia, Pa., May 26, 1932.” 


Mayor James M. Curley of Boston, who always 
has taken a deep interest in the success of the Shoe 
Fair, and in fact in the general prosperity of the New 
England shoe and leather industry itself, has issued 
the following official invitation to the shoe buyers of 
the country : 


“CITY OF BOSTON, 
“OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
“CITY HALL. 


“May 23, 1932. 

“Another year has come round, and the City of Bos- 
ton, the world’s outstanding shoe and leather city, is 
to be favored with the Thirteenth Annual Boston 
Shoe and Leather Fair, to be conducted in the Hotel 
Statler, July 11, 12 and 13. . 

“In what better year could you hold this convention 
than in that in which, not only the city, but the entire 
nation, is celebrating the two hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington—not only soldier 
and statesman, but businessman of the first order ?. 

“The year just passed has been one of singular 
anxiety, due to the depression in business, and many 
trembled to think what story the Thirteenth Annual 
Convention would have to tell. It must be a matter 
of extreme gratification to you, and those whom you 
represent, to consider that the five hundred New En- 
gland shoe factories have been able to maintain, not- 


withstanding severe temptations to the contrary, a 
solid position in the industry. No Boston man—no 
New England man—exists who does not take a keen 
interest in the shoe and leather industry, because these 
industries seem to be racy of the soil, and I, as Mayor 
of the metropolitan city of New England, take great 
pleasure in associating myself with you in proud con- 
templation of the progress which the shoe and leather 
industries have maintained. 

“What need have I to tell your guests of the glories 
of Boston and New England, of their historic shrines, 
their recreational advantages, their rockbound coast, 
their educational activities and progress? All these 
they know, but the citizens of Boston are anxious to 
have them come and visit among them, and receive 
such a welcome that Boston will stand out more pleas- 
antly in their memories than any other name. Your 
convention, I predict, will be no ordinary success. It 
cannot be more successful than I wish. These words 
I utter from a full heart. 

“Sincerely, 
“James M. Currey, Mayor.” 


This year’s Shoe Fair is to be marked by the hold- 
ing of a number of meetings of cooperating organi- 
zations, including the Governing Board of the Na- 
tional Shoe Travelers’ Association. National Secre- 
tary Thomas A. Delany is arranging an interesting 
program for this meeting. 


An important feature of the 
three days will be a general convention and conference 
of the wholesale shoe trade, under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the National Association of Shoe Wholesalers 
and the New England Shoe and Leather Association. 
It has been thought advisable, in view of the many 
problems and complexities confronting all branches 
of the footwear industry at this moment, that such a 
convention will be not only timely but necessary. 

The sessions will be held at Hotel Statler during 
the progress of the Fair. The formal announcement 
of the convention says: 

“The Convention will be held in Hotel Statler at 
the same time as the Thirteenth Annual Boston Shoe 
Fair, sponsored by the New England Shoe and Leath- 
er Association, and the management of which cor- 
dially joins in this invitation. 

“The date of the Convention is well timed, for we 
are all hopeful that by July the clouds that have been 
hanging over economic conditions will be lifting and 
a clearer path for the future of business be visible.” 
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PYRAHEEL 


(scuffless heel covering) 
makes shoe men 
STOP, LOOK, LISTEN! 


F you haven’t seen Pyraheel yet, 
you’ve missed something! If you 

doubt this, read the following report 
made by.a du Pont salesman after 
calling on a customer: 

“I showed him some sample heels. 
He was interested. He examined them 
carefully—tested them with his thumb- 
nail, hit them on the edge of his desk. 
Then he asked: ‘What is it?” I told him 
that the coverings were Pyraheel, our 
new scuff-proof, textured material. 
He asked how we got the natural 
texture, and I explained that it is 
embossed on the sheet. 

“He said: ‘Thats enough! I can see 
that you’ve got something here. Why, 
this heel will keep its good looks 
forever! It looks just like genuine kid! 
I’m going to know more about these 
heels. I’m going to ask that when 
manufacturers show me samples, they 
include some Pyraheel covers!’ ” 
m® Within three weeks, his order was in 

for 3,000 pairs of shoes using Pyraheel 
covers! 

If you haven’t seen Pyraheel, ask 
your shoe manufacturer or jobber. It 
means more sales for you—and that 
should sound good these days! If you 
prefer, write direct to us—there is no 


obligation. We'll gladly send you sam- - 


ple heels and bring you up to date on 
this revolutionary shoe development. 
The coupon at the right is for your 
convenience. Don’t wait! Mail it at 
once to Du Pont Viscoloid Company, 
350 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 25, New York 
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This heel is covered 
with PYRAHEEL 











UNIQUE 
in these 5 ways 


1—Won't scuff or mar, or show 
signs of wear. Easily cleaned 
to original beauty. 


2— Colors and patterns always 
match and are always uni- 
form. 


3—Grain jor texture of leather 
and cloth used for heel cov- 
ering can be reproduced in 
sheet form or by the em- 
bossing machine. 


4—Gives new sales argument, 
combining style, beauty, and 
extra long wear. 

5—Can be adapted to fit any 
style or type of shoe en- 
semble. 

















COUPON 


Du Pont kK eae Compane. 350 Fifth Ave., ‘ 
Dept. 25, N. Y. C 

Gentlemen: Please send me sample heel and ‘full 
details about PYRAHEEL. ! 





cA N editorial advertisement 
directed to shoe retailers whose 
minds are open to a considera- 
tion of a new relation between 


buyer and seller. 


|. is quite natural 
that the Brown Shoe sales- 
man’s story of his personal 
training in retailing and his 
ability to help his customers 
operate more profitably, is 
apt to meet with unbelief. It 


just hasn’t been done that 
way before—in the shoe busi- 
ness. You as a retailer must 
put up your buyer’s guard— 
“T’ve got to watch that fel- 
low —that’s just another 
clever sales approach” — 
That’s what you normally 
would think. 

Your past experiences 
with salesmen may bear you 
out. But you don’t depend 
entirely upon your own ex- 
periences. You temper your judgments by the 
experiences of others. If, on the other hand, 
you are convinced that what has been will be 
—that there is no such thing as change in men 
or methods—then you will continue to believe 
that the Brown Shoe salesman’s retail train- 
ing and ability is a lot of applesauce. 

But it isn’t applesauce. The thousands of 
dollars that our company has spent in study- 


ing and solving collective and individual . 
problems of the retail shoe business can’t be 
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dismissed as applesauce. The money it costs 
us to maintain a group of retailing specialists 
solely for the benefit of our retail customers 
isn’t a mere gesture. The time out and the 
trying hours spent by the Brown Shoe sales- 
man in our retail training course, the mid- 
night oil he has burnt, and continues to burn 
for the purpose of acquiring a better under- 
standing of your problems, aren’t simply to 
build a sales approach that wouldn’t stand up 
anyway, if he didn’t make good. 
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APPLESAUCE/ 


No, the Brown Shoe salesman’s retailing 
knowledge and ability is not applesauce. It is 
of firmer substance. It is the basis of a new 
relation between buyer and seller—a relation 
that is proving profitable to our customers 
and to us. The Brown Shoe salesman who 
calls on you doesn’t claim to be a retailing 
expert. But he knows a lot of things that will 
work. He can and will get right into any 
problem with you, and help you work it out, 
or if, between you, the answer is not forth- 
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You're just 
another salesman 
to me 


coming, he can draw on our 
headquarters staff to help 
the two of you. 

A large number of shoe re- 
tailers, seeing the benefits of 
this new relation between 
buyer and seller, voluntarily 
place all their business with 
us. Some of them have been 
with us on that basis for 
more than fourteen years. 
Many had the “applesauce” 
attitude when first ap- 
proached. We didn’t blame 
them for that attitude—it is 
a perfectly normal reaction 
to a new idea. The attitude 
is unfortunate only if it goes 
with a mind that is closed. 

If the Brown Shoe sales- 
man approaches you on the 

subject of the Brown Concentration Plan, he 
has previously decided that your set-up is 
such that you would profit by the plan. There- 
fore, give him the benefit of the doubt. 
Whether or not you get together, we believe 
your contacts and your discussions will be 
interesting, refreshing and profitable. 


Wrswe Sroe Gouger 


SAINT LOUIS 
Manufacturers of a complete line of footwear for every purpose including 
Buster Brown Tread Straight Shoes for boys and girls and BROWNbilt 
Tread Straight Shoes for men and women. 





Riding Boots and Shoes Go Juvenile 


A New and Growing Field for 


Extra Pair Sales and Service 


Small girls and boys wear jodhpurs, 


tiny tots wear oxfords with or without leather puttees. , 


In the Southwest, in Texas, such stores as Volk’s in 
Dallas and the Guarantee in San Antonio have very 
recently this past year built up a sizeable business on 
calfskin field boots with the lacing at the top and over 
the instep in sizes for boys from five to ten years, 
and these youngsters wear their boots to school. 
These field boots have topped the sales of cowboy 
boots which formerly were sold to the boys of the 
same age range. A rich dark shade of tan calf is the 
favorite with all ages and both sexes, but some black 
calf boots are worn by men and women with special 
togs. 

The interest in jodhpur types has been on the in- 
crease for some years mainly because the younger set 
like them and feel that they are less expensive and 
more comfortable than the regulation English boot. 
In the Southland, not only below the Mason-Dixon 
Line, but as far West as Arizona and California, this 
lower cut boot is extremely popular because it is so 
much cooler in warm weather, and in some towns ad- 
jacent to army posts or clubs where polo has become 
the rage retail stores have charted a definite building 
up of their business on jodhpur. 


l, is no longer necessary for 
each rider to invest in a nag in order to ride—in all 
large cities and in many small towns the length and 
breadth of the land, it is possible to find a riding school 
or a riding club where horses can be rented by the 
hour or by the day, with or without an attendant 
groom. Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles on the Coast, are cities where riding has be- 
come exceedingly popular in recent years, while in 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, New York, St. Louis, 
it is no longer the rich alone who enjoy canters 
through the park. 

Because riding is a year round sport and does not 
lack its followers even in the North as late as De- 
cember and as early as February, it can be used as a 
perpetual lure to the consumer who is interested in 
taking it up sooner or later, and this by means of a 
perpetual display of different types of boots featured 
as an inside case display in the retail shoe store. 

Photographs of prominent men and women, their 
daughters and even their small sons and daughters 
indicate the wide diversity of taste shown in choosing 
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Senator W. Warren Barbour of New Jersey, leading the mount of 

his son, W. Warren, |r., when the youngster took part in the society 

children’s horse show in Washington, D. C. The Preece Riding Club 
was the scene of the show. 


riding apparel. Equestriennes, and women who ride 
in special events, usually prefer the formal English 
habit with English boots. Young women and the sub 
debs like jodhpurs as do the women who ride at re- 
sorts in the South, the Southwest and the West. On 
the “dude ranches” men and women alike wear field 
boots unless they go in for regulation cowboy outfits 
in which case they buy Mexican type cowboy boots 
with high heels and silver studs. 

The retail stores that carry riding boots in stock 
are very few and far between, but strange to relate 
it is not necessary to carry a large stock of riding 
boots in complete size ranges, in order to do a fair 
year round business that means profit to the store be- 
cause men and women alike recognize the fact that 
their riding boots to fit correctly must be in the exact 
size and they do not object to the length of time nec- 
essary to order a special pair. In fact many prefer to 
think their boots were “made to order.” 
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Style No. 340 made of 
JETTA CALF—Aero last, 
Eng. Kip gr. lined, leather 
counter, full grain inner, 
oak bend outer, solid 
leather top and heel base. 
Armco. Box toe. 


In Stock Boys 1-6, B, C, D 
@ $2.80 
Catalog on request. 
GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE Co. 
MOUNT JOY, .. . PA. 
GoopYEAR WELT SHOES 
Boys’—Y ouths’—Little Gents’. 
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FOR STURDY BOYS’ SHOES 


Two prime selling points—at the fitting stool—are “snap” or style, 
and sturdy wear. The first has its appeal to the youngster’s eye, 
and the keen buying instinct of the mother demands the other. 


JETTA CALF is adaptable to any finish; therefore, to the pop- 


ular price range in boys’ shoes. 





Its mellow glove-like texture gives the desired comfort and re- 
silience to the active foot in motion. 


The fine grain with tight break gives the desired quality look 
that makes sales easier at the fitting stool. 


In other words, when your best numbers are made of 
JETTA CALF, you can say to your boy customer that he is get- 
ting a shoe made of the finest calf leather; that with minimum 
care they will hold their shine, look nice, and wear long. 


JETTA CALF aids you in maintaining your quality standard; 
helps you build repeat business. 


Swatches will be sent on request. 


LEATHER CO. 
GIRARD OHIO 
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If some of your stock 
is middle aged or be- 
yond, go over it care- 
fully and often with 
a merchandising 
stethoscope and ap- 
ply the remedies that 
are necessary. Con- 
centrate first on 
shoes 18 months old 
or more. Don’t worry 
about maintained 
mark-up on these 





shoes. Get rid of 





them at any cost. 








How's the Health of Your Stock? 


And How a Periodic Physical Examination 
Can Help to Prevent Shoe Style Sickness 


Stee are no facial creams 
that will improve the age of your merchandise. No 
matter how many remedies you may apply, the only 
way to keep stock young is to sell it before it gets 
old. 

Let’s glance in our inventory mirror and see our 
age reflection. Do we see a multitude of wrinkles 
or that schoolgirl complexion? For women’s shoes 
the ideal age figure of stock on hand as set down in 
a recent survey of Department Store Shoe Depart- 


ments was: 
Percentage of 
Age Total Stock 
Under 6 months 
6—12 months 
12—18 months 
Over 18 months 


Does your stock reflect such a rosy, healthy pic- 
ture? 


We may congratulate ourselves on our stunning 
new lines, our maintained mark-up, our size ranges, 
our low operating cost, but what is the age picture? 

The average youngster has little difficulty in mend- 
ing a fractured collar-bone incurred in a football 
scrimmage. The elderly gentleman of sixty who falls 
on the ice and breaks his collar-bone has a much 
more serious hurt to remedy. If your shoe stock is 
old, you are in the same class as the elderly gentle- 
man with the broken collar-bone. 

Suppose your women’s shoe inventory figure as of 
Jan. 1, 1932, shows age classification such as this: 


Percentage of 


Total Stock Goal 


Age 
Under 6 months 75% 
6—12 months 25% 
12—18 months 40.0% 0% 
Over 18 months : 0% 


100% 


[TURN TO PAGE 44, PLEASE] 
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AST ANALYSIS... -- 


T IS the LAST that makes friendship possible between 

the shoe and the foot. The LAST is more than a block 

of wood. It is the means by which the foot and the shoe 
are brought together in harmony. 


The scientific construction of the CO-ORDINATED LAST 
renders the shoe livable to the foot regardless of its size. 
All CO-ORDINATED LASTS are mechanically graded 
accurately and in proportion, so that the 8E (in women’s) 
petted has the same appearance in line, toe spring, height of 


no D Dr heel and general outline as the sample 4B size. 

weed worl 7 When a manufacturer has perfected his base model, 
on Ny G knows it fits the foot and the eye, he can be assured of the 
wae’ , correct grading of his extremes to look like the model. 
ck is 

ntle- a 

| COORDINATED LASTS 

Ss: wvwvwovvvvovywv 











UNITED LAST COMPANY » BOSTON * MASS. 
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Percentage 
Outstanding of All Reports, 
Problem Per Cent 

Margin 27 
Expenses 22 
Finances 19 
Stock 17 
None outstanding 15 

100 


The conclusion is drawn that “getting 
a better margin for shoes is the indus- 
try’s outstanding problem for 1932. 
This is certainly true for the small 
town, small volume stores. It is also 
true, but in a less pronounced way, for 
the medium-sized stores. 

“But to one group, the large city 
stores, it does not apply. These stores 
generally maintained a very fair rate 
of margin, but their expenses proved 
to be their undoing. For this group ex- 
penses will prove a more vital problem 
than margin in 1932.” 

Still, after taking up other phases 
of the subject, we read, “so we may 
conclude that neither expense nor mar- 
gin, nor any other one factor is of ab- 
solute, pre-eminent importance.” 

It will come as a surprise to many to 
find 41 per cent of the stores reporting 
showed a profit and 59 per cent a loss, 
divided as follows: 


Percentage 
of All Reports, 
Per Cent 
Profit over 5% 13 
Profit up to 5% 28 
Loss up to 5% 27 
Loss 5% to 10% 21 
Loss over 10% 11 
100 


Since it is common practice in the 
shoe trade, the total expense figures 
were set up without an interest charge 
on owned capital, and gross margins 
were computed, not on net costs, but on 
invoice amounts, the discounts being 
added to the profits afterward as a sep- 
arate item. Thus, the final net profit 
figures do not account for any interest 
on owned capital, which would lower 
them about 2 or 2.5 per cent. 

The total payroll, including proprie- 
tor’s salary, amounted to 17.5 per cent 
for all stores, yet the small volume 
stores paid only 16.0 per cent, while 
the large volume stores labored under 
an 18.8 per cent pay roll. One-fourth 
of the reports showed less than 14.3 
per cent and one-fourth more than 19.4 
per cent expense for pay roll. 

“In general,” the report states, “if a 
store’s pay roll amounts to more than 
55 per cent of its gross margin, there is 
little chance of a profit no matter how 
well it may be managed in other re- 
spects. Furthermore, it is only in ex- 
ceptional cases that the pay roll can be 
held much lower than 45 per cent of the 
gross margin.” 

Since 1919 rents have climbed from 





e 


Better Margin Industry's Outstanding Problem| 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15] 


2.3 per cent to an average of 5.9 per 
cent in 1931. Here the small town 
dealer with a 4.5 per cent typical rent 
enjoys a big advantage over the retail- 
ers in the large cities where rents aver- 
aged 8.3 per cent. 

Compared with 1930 rents, the re- 
ports showed 11 per cent of the stores 
paid increased rents, 28 per cent had 
reduced rents and 55 per cent were un- 
changed. 

The common figure for advertising 
was 3.1 per cent and again the small 
volume, small town stores spent less 
than the large volume, large city stores. 
It was found that neither high adver- 
tising nor low is any guarantee of good 
or poor results. The fact is empha- 
sized that advertising is more of a 
quality problem than one of quantity. 

One of the disappointing facts 
brought out is that the common rate of 
stock-turn was only 1.8 times. Those 
stores which kept departmental sales 
separate showed the following rates of 
stockturn: 


Men’s 1.4 times 
Women’s 2.0 
Children’s 1.5 
Miscellaneous 1.8 


The Educational Division declares 
that “notwithstanding all efforts it may 
not be disputed that, taken as a whole, 
the shoe trade has made little progress 
in doing business on smaller stocks. 
The assistance rendered by in-stock de- 
partments of shoe manufacturers, and 
by more frequent buying, have been 
dead-locked by an infinite multiplication 
of available and necessary sizes, mate- 
rials and patterns.” So stocks are 
turning no faster than they did 12 
years ago. 

The turn-over problem in_ small 
towns is especially acute, and the con- 
clusion is drawn that a small volume, 
small town family shoe store is doing a 
fairly good job if it makes a two-time 
turn-over, while in a large city a 2.9 
time turn-over is satisfactory for a 
family store. Of course a specialty 
store, operating on only one or two 
prices, can turn 3 or 4 times, but a 
small town cannot support such a store. 

The discussion brings out that there 
is much more to turn-over “than the 
simple process of saying ‘No’ to every 
traveling salesman.” A shoe store must 
have shoes to sell and “right now, in 
many a dealer’s mind, the benefits of 
rapid turn-over are being clouded by 
the benefits of maintaining volume as 
well as possible—even if it takes more 
stock to do it.” 

Inventories in dollars were 13.9 per 
cent under 1930. Those stores with 
complete pair records showed a de- 
crease of pairs on hand of only 4.6 per 
cent. These same stores showed a de- 
crease in dollar stock of 15.2 per cent, 
indicating a drop in average volume of 
pairs on hand of 11 per cent. 
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Where stores carried both men’s and 
women’s shoes, the following differences | 
in their best selling prices were noted: © 
Proportion | 
of Stores, 





Per Cent 
Men’s higher than women’s 38 
Women’s higher than men’s 24 
Men’s and women’s the same 38 
100 






The average store doing credit busi- 
ness had 63 days credit business on its 
books at inventory time. This is “not 
particularly good nor is it especially 
bad.” The large stores, with only 56 
days credit business still on their books 
are far better collectors than the sma!] 
stores. These had an average of 78 
days credit business uncollected, en- 
tirely too much. 

The Association goes into consider- 
able detail to determine the retail shoe 
trade’s financial condition. The report 
comments, “...... From these figures 
and other facts at hand we judge 63 
per cent of the dealers who reported 
were in very satisfactory financial con- 
dition; 16 per cent were in just fair 
shape, and 21 per cent were in poor 
condition. 

“This estimate is further borne out 
by the fact that 62 per cent of them 
took all their discounts, 24 per cent took 
only part and 14 per cent did not 
answer this question.” 

Considering every angle of finances, 
42 per cent of the dealers were in a 
more favorable financial condition than 
in 1930, and 58 per cent were not so 
well off. “To check this another way, it 
was computed that the total of accounts 
payable on all reports was 9.7 per cent 
less than at the end of 1930. The total 
of all outstanding bank notes was 12.9 
per cent under 1930. 

“Considering the fact that volume de- 
creased 14.8 per cent, it is plain that 
the general financial structure suffered 
slightly during 1931, but not seriously.” 

An entire chapter is devoted to ex- 
plaining the various bookkeeping diffi- 
culties which appeared on the reports. 
Dealers, big and little, are urged to 
have an outside accountant draw up 
their annual statements to make sure 
those figures are an accurate picture of 
the exact state of affairs. 

The free Inventory Analysis Service 
of the National Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion is explained fully. Every dealer 
who submitted his report received a per- 
sonal letter of analysis of his opera- 
tions from the Educational Division. 
Dealer cooperation is urged not only be- 
cause of the individual help it brings 
each merchant, but also because the 
more retailers who send in their figures, 
the more accurate will be the averages 
worked out for the trade as a whole. 

The report is written from the stand- 
point of the merchant, rather than the 
accountant or the statistician. 
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DISSATISFIED 


CUSTOMERS 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


“Go right ahead, Bert,” Charley 
urged. “A fellow on the outside, like 
you, can often see things plainer than 
we can. Your vision isn’t all gummed 
up by technical experience and trade 
habits.” 

“My remarks may not be worth any- 
thing; at least they’re free,” Bert 
_laughed. “Without asking, I know your 
women’s business is much better than 
the men’s. And, by the way, do you 
do much repairing on women’s shoes?” 

“I presume the most common job in 
the shop is straightening women’s 
heels,” Charley answered. 

“Yes, and I’ll venture the more par- 
ticular a woman is, the more often she 
has her heels fixed. Sure; I thought so. 
But half soling is a different story, 
isn’t it?” 


More Men Wear Half Soles 


Charley thought a moment. “Well, 
I would say offhand that not over 10 
per cent of women, speaking of our 
trade, wear half soled shoes at all, 
while fully 90 per cent of the men do.” 

“There you are! Figure out for 
yourself what’s the matter with the 
men’s shoe business. And say, Charley, 
I read somewhere about the heavy 
money you shoe men are spending to 
pep up the men’s shoe game.” 

“You bet we are, and it’s having its 
effect, too. We’re going to make men 
see that they should wear more shoes. 
We’re selling the idea of buying two 
pairs at a time. Shoes for the occa- 
sion—and all that.” 

“Very fine, very fine,” said Bert, 
“but you’re trying to make second base 
before you’ve touched first!” 

“Meaning what?” 

“Meaning that neither the shoe 
clerks, the shoe dealers, nor the shoe 
manufacturers have ‘really caught the 
idea of what it’s all about. You want 
us customers to embrace a style con- 
ception that you don’t practice your- 
selves, nor even comprehend. 

“For instance, the man who waited on 
me was dressed neatly and conserva- 
tively, as the ancient books prescribe. 
He should have worn style, even ex- 
treme style, as an example to me. He 
talked staples because they don’t go 
out of style, whereas he should have 
pushed the thing that’s in style today 
and out tomorrow, if you want to sell 
more pairs. 

“He stressed the importance of com- 
fort, and you know as well as I that 
in every man’s mind there is a rock- 
ribbed notion that comfort means old 
shoes, nothing else. 

“Where comfort is the object the old 
shoe suits best; where style is the main 
craving it takes a new pair to satisfy 
it. He should have talked style, making 
me dissatisfied with the shoes back 
home in my closet. 





“He showed how neatly his own shoes 
had been whole soled. To my notion, 
a shoe man wearing resoled shoes is 
just a big laugh. Well, when he talked 
about rebuilding my old shoes—say, 
Charley, I didn’t even try to tell him 
what I thought about it. He would not 
savvy.” 

“Try me; see if I catch on,” Charley 
encouraged him. » 

“All right. If you could make all men 


think as I do your men’s problem would . 


vanish. I claim no man, in ordinary 
circumstances, should ever resole his 
shoes. 

“In the first place, it’s a dirty, abom- 
inable habit. The first sole wears, say, 
two to four months. I’m serious when 
I insist that in that length of time the 
inside of any shoe has become too filthy 
for further use. You wouldn’t consider 
wearing any other piece of clothing 
equally unclean. If you could clean the 
inside of a shoe as you can a hat or 
coat it would be different. 

“You yourself have taken many a 
shoe that you wouldn’t put your hand 
in, and deliberately advised the cus- 
tomer he should put another sole on and 
wear it two more months, it getting 
nastier all the time. You shoe men are 
so hidebound by the time-worn habit of 
half soling shoes that you are secretly 
laughing at the unheard of idea that 
things could be otherwise. 

“In the second place, there’s no econ- 
omy in resoling shoes. New shoes have 
a distinct style value. They give the 
wearer an I’m-well-dressed-feeling that 
is worth much more than the mere foot 
covering, or wear, value. That style 
value decreases as the shoe grows 
older. 


Style and Wear Values 


“Based on automobile depreciation I 
would say that a man should value the 
service of an eight dollar shoe about 
as follows, considering its style and 
prestige properties at their proper 
worth: First month, four dollars; sec- 
ond, two dollars; third month, one dol- 
lar and a half. After the third month 
all its style value is probably gone, 
though there may be some wear left. 

“When the first sole has worn 
through the shoe has lost its newness. 
its shapeliness, its freshness, its good 
taste. Resoling cannot put these values 
back into the shoe. And when these 
things are gone the shoe becomes a 
liability instead of an asset to- the 
wearer. It does not pay—if the wearer 
values his business and social standing 
at all. You shoe men know all this but 
you don’t believe it thoroughly, heart 
and soul.” 

“Your whole point then,” said Char- 
ley, “is that if a_man discards his shoes 
sooner he will automatically buy more 
pairs.” 

“Absolutely! Selling him two pairs 
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at the same time accomplishes nothing 
unless he wears each pair less time 
than usual. Your advertising campaign 
is trying to sell more new shoes.. Fine. 
But, in my opinion, it would be more 
effective if it laid equal stress‘on the 
proper attitude toward old _ shoes. 
Here’s the big idea: 

“A shoe should be looked upon as a 
decoration, an expresion of the wearer’s 
refinement. When it loses its fresh and 
smart appearance it ceases to decorate, 
It becomes a positive disgrace and is no 
longer fit to wear, no matter how thick 
the sole still is. 

“But you can’t put that idea over to 
the public till you and your men ab- 
sorb it and live it. Which you don’t— 
yet.” 

“But how are you going to get around 
the comfort angle? There’s no doubt 
old shoes are much more comfortable 
than new,” Charley protested. 

“More comfortable for just one rea- 
son,” Bert answered emphatically. 
“Men’s shoes are absurdly heavy. 
There’s no sense, from a comfort stand- 
point, to all this weight you fellows 
put into both soles and uppers, even of 
your lightest shoes. 


Lighter Weight Shoe Possibilities 


“Now don’t laugh. It’s only an out- 
sider’s viewpoint. When I slip into my 
light slippers at home I often hope for 
the time I can buy street shoes that are 
no heavier. Why not? The tendency is 
all toward lighter weight clothing, and 
you shoe men will have to fall in line. 
Your summer-weight shoes are the be- 
ginning of an important trend—but 
only a beginning. 

“And styles! Your shoe factories 
might well spend some of their adver- 
tising money exploiting entirely new 
types of shoes. It would be expensive, 
but would help to break up this 
give-me-another-pair-of-the-same habit. 
That’s what would make men dissatis- 
fied with their old shoes. 

“The only real style innovation you 
have brought out in recent years is the 
two tone sport shoe. What put sport 
shoes over? Get ready to laugh at my 
answer. Short pants! Nothing else. 
Only after men became accustomed to 
sport shoes with plus fours did they 
begin wearing them with long trousers. 

“It was nothing but short skirts that 
put into women’s shoes the necessity 
for style. Of course it’s only an outsid- 
er’s notion, but it is barely possible that 
short pants is what is needed to put 
style over in men’s shoes. 

“You’re no doubt thinking men are 
too conservative to ever adopt novelty 
shoe styles like women. Are they’ 
Look at the great variety of wild pat- 
terns in golf sox. Yet men adopted 
them eagerly the minute they exposed 
their legs in knickers. Some day they’ll 
be wearing equally fancy shoes. Trous- 
ers may be the key to the shoe situa- 
tion, after all. Who can tell?” 
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How's the Health of Your Stock? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38] 


Then get busy; be your own doctor; 
go over those last two groups of shoes 
with a merchandising stethoscope and 
apply remedies fast. You’ve let too 
many old lines on your shelves, your 
sizes are not what they should be, it’s 
going to be tough going for a while. 

First, concentrate on‘ that 12.8 per 
cent that is over 18 months old. Mark 
.’em down, promote, give your bargain 
seekers a chance to get a bargain. 
Don’t worry about your maintained 
mark-up percentage on this 12 per 
cent. Get rid of them at any cost. 
If you don’t, that 12 per cent will grow 
to astounding proportions, and soon 
you'll need a major operation. If you 
can use display tables, put some of 
these ancients on tables at a real mark- 
down, and get the sales force back of 
these FIRST. Daily meetings, weekly 
prizes, extra P. M.’s. Clean out this 
stock at any cost, for in another thirty 
days this 12 per cent figure will be in- 
creased by a new month’s purchases. 

Here’s one suggestion that works— 
the two-pair sale. When you’ve sold one 
pair of these to a customer you know 
that the lady is seeking value—a bar- 
gain-hunter, if you will. Of course 
she has looked at several pairs and has 
finally decided on an oxford in prefer- 
ence to a one-strap. Complete the sale, 
then announce that you have a “two- 
pair special” on these shoes. Suggest 
that she can buy the two pairs at a 
still lower price (10 per cent mark-down 
per pair on two-pair sales). In a trial 
of one hundred such attempts at two- 
pair sales on this group of merchandise 
thirty-eight women purchased the sec- 
ond pair—with little additional sales 
cost. Thirty-eight more pairs removed 
from your graveyard. 

Now let’s work on that 40 per cent 
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12 to 18 months old, last winter’s pur- 
chases inherited from your predecessor. 
They represent a group which you 
should have cleaned out long ago but 
which you neglected in your effort to 
stock with new, snappy lines. In this 
class you'll find lines which can be 
condensed—DO IT. Also there are lines 
which can fit in with your recent pur- 
chases. By all means combine them, 
display them, SELL THEM. 

You, as Buyer, must turn Sales Pro- 
moter. Promote these 45 per cent in 
every possible way. Make your sales 
come from this group before the entire 
merchandise passes on to the grave- 
yard. 

In a store where such a situation ex- 
isted a drastic mark-down was taken 
and the week’s advertising was devoted 
entirely to these two groups of mer- 
chandise. The week’s sales showed: 
Percentage of 

Total Sales 

40% 
5% 


Sales (by age) 
Under 6 months 
6-12 months 
12-18 months 38% 
Over 18 months 17% 

This shows signs of progress, for by 
promoting over half of the sales were 
made from the oldest merchandise 
groups—some of the wrinkles were be- 
ing worked out. 

Continued application is necessary if 
you are to keep that age limit down to 
your goal figure. But it’s a job that 
can be done. Put all your sales effort 
in these lines and put all your buying 
effort into purchasing snappy, up-to- 
the-minute lines to replace the wrinkled 
merchandise you’ve sold. 

Merchandise -in this way and you 
will need no actual face creams to take 
away those worried wrinkles of your 
own. 


Vacation Shoes 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28] 


and sales promotion efforts of every 
kind, all of which will aim to focus the 
attention of the public on the vacation 
season and the shoes that will be needed 
for vacation wear. 

Vacation footwear covers a wide 
range of types and styles of shoes, with 
sports footwear, both of the active and 
spectator description, occupying a 
prominent place in every promotion. 
White shoes will be featured very effec- 
tively and by advertising white shoes 
as vacation footwear the shrewd mer- 
chant will obviate the necessity of re- 
ducing prices on this class of merchan- 
dise until well into the Summer. Golf 
shoes, tennis shoes, bathing and beach 
footwear, yachting shoes, walking and 
travel types and even the dressier types 
of afternoon and evening footwear for 
those who visit smart resorts can all be 





included. This year the great variety 
of sandals and perforated shoes are 
ideal vacation footwear, combining cool- 
ness and comfort with the last word in 
style. 

An effective promotion of vacation 
footwear in late June and early July 
should be materially helpful to mer- 
chants in stimulating sales at a time 
when such stimulus is needed and with- 
out resorting to demoralizing price cut- 
ting. 


Sells Apparel and Shoes 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Vanity Shop, 
2229 East Monument street, Baltimore, 
Md., a combined shoe and apparel shop, 
is @ new retail addition to the shoe 
field of the Monumental City. Women’s 
shoes in the lower priced range are 
carried. 





Baby Footprint Idea Appeals 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30] 


more purchases were made by the 
mother before leaving the department. 

In planning a permanent arrange- 
ment of footprinting infants in connec- 
tion with the infants’ shoe department, 
the suggestion is made that instead of 
the ordinary ink pad, the set-up used by 
the Postal Savings Department be used. 








FOOT RECORD 








The Footprint is positive 
indentification ~ save this 
record ~ a duplicate is 
on tile at 


BLANK SHOE STORE 
Blanktown Blank 











Infant’s Foot Record Form 


A preparation of wax is spread lightly 
over a metal or glass surface—an ordi- 
nary glass paper-weight is entirely sat- 
isfactory—this is pressed against the 
baby’s foot, then the foot is pressed 
against the back of the certificate. The 
impression thus made is almost invis- 
ible. But another preparation—a com- 
pound of hydrogen—is then brushed 
lightly over the impression and the 
footprint appears in purple. 

The tube of wax preparation and the 
developer—in undissolved form—are 
both obtainable from Sharpe & Dohme, 
Philadelphia. 
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Growing Call for Beige 


CHIcAGO—At the Boston Store, A. 
Sachs reports a growing demand for 
beige. Whites will remain active until 
the middle of August with his trade 
is his prediction. Lots of fabrics are 
selling, mostly with kid trims. Patent 
leathers are improving. This store 
caters to a staple trade, eighty per cent 
of the trade being with the arch-type 
of shoes featuring sizes between 84% 
and 10. It illustrates again the value 
of determining on the class of tradc 
desired and going after it hard. 

“We have gone after a class of trade 
that many stores have neglected and 
gone after it hard. The result is that 
we can report a business considerably 
better this year over last,” said Mr. 
Sachs. 


Men’s All White Bucks Selling 


New YorK—Early Summer selling 
records clearly indicate most buyers of 
men’s shoes underestimated sales of all 
white buck shoes. Both the plain toe 
and the wing tip patterns are selling, 
but the latter model apparently has the 
edge on the sales. 

Several stores report being entirely 
cleaned out of the all white wing tips 
with the first three weeks of selling. 
The all white buck shoe is not the largest 
sport seller, although during Sport 
Shoe Week it developed the greatest 
number of definite calls. 

Indications are that this type of shoe 
will sell at regular price until the mid- 
dle of August, at least, it being consid- 
ered the: ideal mid-summer sport shoe 
for men. 


m Shoes for Seersuckers 


NEw ORLEANS—In~a 10-inch’ three- 
column advertisement, Harry Davis, 
manager of the Walk-Over Shoe Store 
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in this city, gives to New Orleans “the 
dope on the seersucker question,” con- 
cluding with this statement: “There 





COLLECTION RACKETEERING 
By Cal. J. Mensch, 
Managing Director 

Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers Association 


Never in the history of merchandising has it 
been so important that we, who are identified 
with the shoe and leather industry, show 
greater respect and have higher regard for the 
interests and welfare of everyone associated 
with the craft. 

Entirely too frequently disturbing rumor 
reaches us that some certain retailer, manufac- 
turer or wholesaler is in financial difficulty. 
Upon checking up, in many instances the 
rumors are entirely unfounded, untrue and de- 
grading. 

As an illustration: Some time ago a prominent 
retailer, on account of present business condi- 
tions, decided on a rather radical merchandis- 
ing policy; radical only because the policy was 
entirely foreign to the one he had followed for 
years. Somehow or other, a rumor was im- 
mediately founded by some “hokum-pokum” 
who began to broadcast along the grape-vine 
route that the retailer was financially embar- 
rassed. This rumor reached the ears of his 
creditors. Several became nervous, lost their 
heads and without making any direct inquiry 
from the retailer as to the facts, immediately 
placed their accounts in the hands of a gyp 
collection agency. 

In a very unethical manner this collection 
agency nosed around and solicited other cred- 
itors of this retailer, asking them to place their 
accounts with them, stating that the retailer 
was doomed to failure, presenting it in a fash- 
ion to have it appear as though they were doing 
the creditor a favor. This retailer's assets 
totalled three times the amount of his bills 
payable. We consider a retailer in this condi- 
tion a good credit risk. 

We know of nothing that is more damnable 
than a collecting agency doing tricks of this 
type. In one case, an agency receiving an ac- 
count from a creditor called on the retailer in- 
volved and endeavored to bribe him to go into 
bankruptcy and-clean up, pointing out to him 
that there never was a better opportunity than 
during this period of depression.. The agency 
was double-crossing the creditor and trying to 
influence the retailer to become a crook. This 
is racketeering of the wotst type. 
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is a lot of argument about seersuckers, 
but they all agree that the smartest 
shoes for men to wear with seersuckers 
are black and white or brown and 
white.” The Walk-Over company is 
featuring oxfords, which, according to 
stylists, are recognized for seersuckers 
of all makes, at $6. Mr. Davis says 
that the response to his advertisement 
has been more than satisfactory. 

This is the first advertisement in 
New Orleans featuring shoes from this 
angle. 


Sport Shoes and Whites Sell 


Cuicaco—Frank L. McNutt, at Felt- 
man and Curme, reports that they have 
bought a heavier line of sports shoes 
this year than they have for several 
seasons. White still continues very 
active. Reorders are, however, selec- 
tive, best sellers being watched very 
carefully and restocking being done 
only along proven lines. Beige has 
been much in demand, especially in per- 
forations. Sandals are still headliners 
in white. In dark colors they are 
shown in black fabrics. Patent leathers 
have dropped off at the present mo- 
ment. 


>» TRADE DOINGS q 


Rich-Vogel Moves from Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Rich-Vogel 
Shoe Co., whose production is about 
1800 pairs a day, with a payroll of 
400, is moving its plant to Hartford, 
Wis., 34 miles northwest of Milwaukee, 
and taking a large share of its skilled 
labor along. 

According to Theodore Vogel, presi- 
dent, this move was decided upon be- 
cause of lower rénts obtainable in a 
smaller city and also because of the 
fact that employees will be able to live 
more cheaply there than in Milwaukee. 

Mr. Vogel believes that present eco- 
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nomic conditions in the United States 
at present are such that many manu- 
facturers are bound to move to smaller 
communities for several reasons: First, 
because much of the labor that flocked 
to the manufacturing centers in boom 
days and drained the rural districts 
now must go back where it came from; 
second, such trends will help to allevi- 
ate overcrowded conditions in the large 
industrial centers where so many men 
are out of work. 

Rich-Vogel’s removal from Mil- 
waukee, now one of the four or five 
most important shoe manufacturing 
centers in this country, is in line with 
what other prominent concerns here 
have in the past done in various parts 
of Wisconsin. 

Rich-Vogel’s new plant will occupy 
one whole floor of the new section of 
the Kissel Motor Car Co. factory build- 
ing. The total floor space will be 
+ 47,000 square feet, as compared to 
> 50,000 now occupied by the firm. 





9). & K. Line Being Made in Columbus 


4 COLUMBUS, OHIO—The combination 
4 of the factories of the Julian & Ko- 
kenge Co. of Cincinnati with that of 
the Lape & Adler Co. of Columbus, 
both of which have been owned and 
* controlled by the same interests, will 
} be consummated about July 1 to 15, 
according to announcement at the Lape 
> & Adler Co. The addition to the Co- 
lumbus plant which will give 35,000 
% square feet of floor space will be com- 
pleted the latter part of June. The 
moving of a part of the equipment of 
the Cincinnati factory will then be 
> rushed. 
> The plant at Cincinnati was discon- 
tinued several weeks ago and the 
= Julian & Kokenge line is being made 
in the Columbus plant. The plant will 
be operated under the name of the 

Julian & Kokenge Shoe Co. Separate 
S traveling forces will be maintained, as 
= the two lines will be kept separate. 
The present floor space of the plant is 
72,000 square feet and thus the in- 
crease will be 50 per cent. 

H. N. Lape, Sr., is president of the 
company and Herbert Lape, Jr., is gen- 
real manager and sales manager. Mr. 
Lape left recently on a three weeks’ 
selling trip to Chicago and western 
territory and will go as far west as 
Denver. 

When the two plants are completely 
merged the schedule of production 
calls for 3000 pairs daily. 





Exploit Wide Size Range 


NEw YorK—The Adler stores are 
strongly illustrating the extent of their 
stock through pertinent window cards. 
Men are reading the cards, looking over 
the windows more carefully than usual, 
and are showing their interest in buy- 
ing shoes. The cards: “A size for 
every man. A width for every foot. 
AA to EEE & G. A style for every 
type men.” ‘Whether short or tall, fat 
or thin, we have your size in your 





“OFFICIAL OLYMPIC SHOES 








St. Louris—A white spectator sports 
pump, manufactured by Johansen Bros. 
Shoe Co. of St. Louis, was officially ac- 
cepted as the authentic Olympic Parade 
shoe. This will be worn by the female 
contestants in the parades opening the 
games of the Tenth Olympiad, to be 
held in Los Angeles July 30 to Aug. 14. 

The shoe, of white ribbed fabric, has 
a leather tip, foxing and collar. The 
design of the tip and foxing was in- 
spired by the winged foot that is in- 
dicative of the speed and victory as- 
sociated with the Olympic athletic 
championships. The leather collar of 
this shoe ends in a leather applique 
resembling a wing. The shoe has a 
Continental walking heel. 

The American Olympic Clothing 
Committee recently issued the names 
of twelve manufacturers who will 
create exclusively in their respective 
fields the fashions and accessories to 
be worn by the Olympic contestants. 
The sock lining of this Johansen shoe 
is the only one permitted to carry the 
Olympic label, signed by the American 

Olympic Clothing Committee. 

It is particularly significant that 
this shoe is being made by Johansen, 
a St. Louis shoe manufacturer, because 
the only other international Olympic 
contest ever held in the United States 
took place in St. Louis in 1904. 





Present Economic Recovery Plan 


Boston—A group of prominent 
business and professional leaders on 
June 1 sent letters to every member 
of Congress, presenting to them a con- 
crete plan through which Congress can 
aid in expediting the economic recov- 
ery of the United States. This propa- 
ganda was carried out under the spon- 
sorship of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, of which Frederic S. Sny- 
der is president. ; 

The shoe and leather industry was 
represented by the following: William 
J. Fallon, president of the New 
England Shoe and Leather Associ- 
ation; Elmer J. Bliss, chairman of the 
board of the Regal Shoe Co.; Charles 
H. Jones, chairman of the board of the 
Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co., 
and Sidney W. Winslow, president of 
the United Shoe Machinery Corpora- 





Style. $3.85, $5.00, $6.50.” 
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GEARED 
SELLING 


Gear your selling effort 
de- 
mand for air-cooled feet. 
White and smoke elks are 
moving fast. Don’t slip a 
Order today. 


with the seasonable 


cog. 











DUDE RANCH CAMP MOCS 


(GENUINE GOODYEAR WELTS) 


IN STOCK—Always 


The 
AIRPORT 


Style 354—White elk unlined 
vamp, punched oxford. Fringe 
tongue. White sole—8/8 white 
sport heel. 


Style 358—Dark smoke elk un- 
lined punched oxford with 
fringe tongue, natural sport 
sole, and 8/8 gristle heel. 


Sizes 3144/8 AAA—3/8 AA-A— 
24%4/8 B-C 


Write for Dude Ranch Camp Mocs Catalog 
in natural colors, showing complete line. 


THE JUVENILE ‘SHOE CORPORATION 


AURORA MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS SALES OFFICE: JEFFERSON HOTEL 

































































WHERE TO BUY 
Shoe Forms 


I Zarry Jorms | 
FOR SHOES AND HOSIERY 


made from white, 
transparent or colored 


FAIR YLITE 
Shoe Form Co. Inc., Auburn, N.Y. 


hele ili ili edi 


WHERE TO BUY 
Men’s Shoes 














sacaee 


EAST EST GRADE U.S.A. 








“A MAN’S DECISION” 


THE 


N. Y.—915-917 Marbridge Bldg. 











Bs >, 
Ss a 
().. A. PACKARD CKARDCO., Makers 


0 


and MILLER COOK SHOES 
A. E. NETTLETON CO. 











Stacy Adams Co 


Manufacturers of 
MEN’S FINE 


SHOES 
Brockton, Mass. 














FS __________t 
VENTILATED SNEAKER 


New idea in a shoe of this type, featur- 

ing heavy mesh upper, moulded and 

seamless construction, one-piece heel 
and quarter. 


Big Market for Tennis Shoes 


There are a great many tennis play- 
ers, more than the person not partic- 
ularly interested in this sport realizes. 
“American Lawn Tennis,” a publication 
devoted to this sport, conservatively es- 
timates the number of players to be 
1,750,000. Other sources place the 
number at 2,500,000. Under present 
conditions it is possible to retail a prac- 
tical tennis shoe for around $1.50. Tak- 
ing the lesser number of tennis devo- 
tees as a base, it will be seen that they 
spend over five million dollars for ten- 
nis footwear during each year, as each 
player wears out at least two pairs in 
the course of a season. 

Just how much of that amount goes 
to the retail shoe stores is problematical, 
as few shoe merchants are doing the 
job with the dash and enthusiasm that 
Wilson is doing. There is no reason 
why shoe stores should not get a lion’s 
share of this business, instead of letting 
it slip to the sporting goods stores. 

The trouble lies right with the retail 
shoe men themselves in not developing 
this business. They are not awake to 
the sales possibilities of promoting the 
regulation tennis shoe. They have been 
carrying any old shoe somewhere in the 
back of their store and wondering why 
they were not getting more business. 

Leading tennis players prefer the 
crépe sole oxford. Sometimes these 
shoes are made with a loose cloth lin- 
ing, which makes a cooler shoe. The 
crépe sole is permissible on any court, 
and is most favored as it provides 
resilience and resistance to the strenu- 
ous wear a tennis shoe receives. 

A light weight tennis shoe is most 
desirable, but it cannot be made es- 
pecially light and still stand the severe 
treatment tennis shoes receive. . The up- 
pers must be strong and sturdy to pro- 
vide a flexible support for the foot and 
to stand the strain of hard play. 

Any trim on.a-regulation tennis shoe 
is not desirable as it adds weight and 
heat without any compensation. 
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Shoe Men at National Chamber Session 


SAN FRANCIScO—At the 20th annual 
meeting of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, convened here for the 
week ending May 20, delegates repre. 
senting the shoe industry included: 
Samuel Bloom, representing the Tan- 
ners’ Council of America, with head- 
quarters in New York City; James 
Wood Keyston, Jr., representing the 
National Leather and Shoe Finders 
Association, with headquarters in St. 
Louis, and, representing the National 
Shoe Retailers Association, Chicago, 
the following San Francisco delegates: 
Frank Werner of Frank Werner Co., 
Max Sommer and Melville Kaufmann 
of Sommer & Kaufmann, and Harry 
A. Gibson of Hanan & Son. 

Among the resolutions or declara- 
tions of interest to the shoe trade 
adopted by the convention at its clos- 
ing sessions of May 20 were the follow- 
ing: 

Retail Merchandising: “In its legiti- 
mate forms and methods retail mer- 
chandising should be free from unjust 
and discriminatory laws, State and 
Federal. We recommend to business 
men’s organizations in all the States 
that they should oppose all proposals 
for such legislation.” 

Trade Associations: “The annual 
meeting has before it a report of a 
committee upon statistical programs of 
trade associations which are directly 
related to planning in industries of 
their operations. This report is most 
timely and it affords evidénce of the 
services which trade associations are 
performing under present conditions 
and the still greater services of which 
they are capable with the support to 
which all active associations are entitled 
from their fields of business. 

Shoe men were also interested in the 
statement made by Harold C. Smith, 
president of the Illinois Tool Works, 
Chicago, during his speech on “Indus- 
trial Planning Through Trade Associ- 
ations” before the “Industrial and Com- 
munity Planning Round Table Confer- 
ence” convened as a part of the U. S.3 
Chamber sessions, in the Colonial Room 
of the St. Francis Hotel on May 18. 
Mr. Smith said: 

“As an example of the difficulties 
which a single group, or all companies 
undertaking stabilization, may encoun- 
ter let us consider the shoe industry. 
Some years ago several important units 
of this industry achieved a very high 
degree of stability through the adop- 
tion of a policy concentrating produc- 
tion upon a restricted line of standard 
staple shoes which could be manufac- 
tured for stock at all seasons of the 
year. Prompted by the same motive 
to achieve greater continuity of oper- 
ation, other shoe manufacturers diver- 
sified their line of goods by the rapid 
introduction of new models and new 
styles in order to secure a larger pro- 
portion of the off-season trade. Ulti- 
mately the former companies were 
forced partially to ban their simplifi- 
cation program with a resultant in- 





crease in irregularities of employment. 
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The WHITEST 


WHITE SHOE 








\icago, 
gates: 
r Co. 
fmann 
Harry 


THE HOTEL 


MONTCLAIR 


LEXINGTON AVE.49™ TO 50™ST. NEW YORK 
Directly Opposite the Waldorf-Astoria 


ON YOUR WAY TO 
AND FROM THE 


| | BOSTON SHOW - ... 


titled “the BEST ever used 
” 

nthe JULY 11, 12, 13 or Money Refunded 
oom SNOW-WHITE, absolutely snow-white. Cleans 
ndus- ° . LEATHER. Cleans FABRICS. A GREAT 
aioe Attractive Summer Rates Now in Effect REPEATER. PAYS you MORE PROFIT per 
_— bottle than cleaners you’ve been selling. EASILY 
U. 8 applied. Leaves NO DUST, NO CHALK. 

all NOTHING to RUB OFF. 
a 800 ROOMS Absolutely eget ge i - 

EVERY ROOM WITH BATH FIARMLESS and NON- 

ulties INFLAMMABLE. Sell a 
nies i BOTTLE with every pair of 
cour Single, from $3.00 per day wats I nn ee 
units Double, from $4.00 per day by any TEST. List price 

high ; $1.75 per dozen. Retail price 
adop- 25c. . 
— A RADIO IN EVERY ROOM ORDER SHU-MILK TO. 
_ DAY FROM YOUR JOB. 
f the BER. He will also supply at- Attractive booklet for 


P . 3 if / istribution to your 
10tive Short walking distance from Grand Central tractive display material and customers, included in 


oper- Terminal and B. & O. Motor Coach Station. dealer helps. Talc ta ance 


Ten minutes by taxi from Pennsylvania Sta. *Printed on every bottle. a ee ees 


American Home Cooking Served in a Notable Restaurant . 


National Ki Y 
OSCAR W. RICHARDS, Manager WALTER JANVITEL ING. | 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Women’s Shoes 


Sh 8 th 






































CUSHION SHOES 


FOR WOMEN 
THE JOHN EBBERTS SHOE CO., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Both lines carried in stock. 


FOR MEN 
J. P. SMITH SHOE CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Ballet Slippers 





id 








IN-STOCK—BLACK KID BAL. 
LET—RIGHT AND LEFT LAST 
Wom. Miss. Childs 
609..$1.15 $1.10 $1.05 
6e6.. 1.30 1.25 7.20 
Brooks Shoe Mfg.Co. 
Philadelphia 


Swanson and Ritner Sts. 
Les Angeles—1162 So, Hill St. 






IN 
STOCK 
















In Stock Black Kid 
Ballet Right and Left 
Last 
Ladies’ $1.20 pair 
Misses’ $1.15 pair 
Childs’ $1.10 pair 
BLOG SHOE CoO., INC. 
147 Duane Street 
New York City 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Sport Footwear 
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FOR SUMMER CAMP SEASON 




















SOMMER & F 


838 MARKET STREET 


Our Thrift Shop 
blazes a 
New Trail 
with 
CAMP-MOCS% 
famous throughout America 
Camp-Moc 
Unlined GHILLIE 


$ 395 


special price 
White, smoked or tan 
elk. Rubber soles. 


8-inch 
Camp Moccasin, 


$5 


Women say they’ 


14-inch eared 
Hiking Moccasin {ie 


An exceptional value in 
women's boots. Coffee brown 
elk with stout leather soles; 
full, comfortable toe. 








A timely ad by Sommer & Kaufmann, 
San Francisco, suggesting types of shoes 
for summer camp wear 








cet 





Newton Elkin Co. Moves Plant 


PHILADELPHIA — The Newton Elkin 
Shoe Company, manufacturers of high 
style Compo shoes in this city, are mov- 
ing their plant from their present loca- 
tion on Wylie Street to the shoe factory 
previously occupied by Isaac Ferris 
Shoe Co., Janney and Weikel streets, 
Monmouth. This building, half a city 
block in size, is modern in every re- 
spect, was built for the purposes of 
shoe manufacture and is, therefore, 
very well adapted to the needs of this 
business. 

The Newton Elkin Shoe Company 
have been cramped for space for quite 
a while back and their entrance into 
the new building gives them practically 
unlimited capacity as fast as it may be 
needed. Mr. Elkin of the house stated 
that they would be making shoes in the 
new plant by June 15 and cutting them 
by the time this appears in print. 
Change in address will make no change 
in the policy or lines made by the house 





but will merely add to its capacity. 


Civil Service Examinations 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The United 
States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces the following-named open 
competitive examinations: 

Instructor foreman, cutting depart- 
ment; instructor foreman, stitching 
and fitting; instructor foreman, lasting 
department (shoe factory). 

Applications for the positions of in- 
structor foreman, cutting department, 
instructor foreman, stitching and fit- 
ting; and instructor foreman, lasting 
department (shoe factory) must be on 
file with the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C., not later 
than July 12, 1932. 

The examinations are to fill vacan- 
cies in the shoe factory, United States 
Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kan., and 
vacancies occurring in positions requir- 
ing similar qualifications. 

The entrance salary is $2,300 a year. 

Competitors will not be required to 
report for examination at any place, 
but will be rated on their training, ex- 
perience and fitness. 

Each applicant must have had at 
least five years’ experience as practical 
worker in a shoe factory. At least two 
years of this experience must have been 
as foreman, or assistant foreman, of 
the department for which application 
is made, in a factory manufacturing 
shoes by the Goodyear-welt process. 

Full information may be obtained 
from the secretary of the United 
States Civil Service Board of Exam- 
iners at the post office or custom house 
in any city, or from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
Dp. C. 





Newtons to Reopen Store 


CoLuMBuUS, IND.—Announcement has 
been made here by Glenn Newton that 
he and his farther, J. A. Newton wil! 
open a shoe store at their old place of 
business on Fourth Street. They have 
been in the retail shoe business for 
several years and for a time operated 
two stores in the city. A shoe repair 
department also will be furnished. 





Shoes in Livingston’s 


SouTH BEND, IND.—Leon Livingston, 
head of the Livingston Store, 123 South 
Michigan Street here, has announced 
the opening of a modern shoe depart- 
ment to be in charge of C. E. Porter. 
The department will feature Nettleton 
and Marion shoes. Mr. Porter has been 
in the shoe business here about 26 
years. 





More Baby Shoes Fitted Right 


Dauuas, Tex.—L. P. Johnson, man- 
ager of the G. R. Kinney Shoe Co., 1302 
Elm Street, is making a special drive 
for more baby shoe business this 
spring. His publicity warns mothers 
that ill-fitted baby shoes may result in 
sore and even crippled feet. The Kin- 
ney store maintains a complete baly 
shoe department on its first floor. 
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THE QUALITY BOX TOE 


COMFORT 


and STYLE 


Ese and comfort on the inside with smooth, 
trim style lines on the outside — the features 
so desirable in modern footwear — are made 
possible when your shoes are equipped with 
Celastic — The Quality Box Toe. 


Celastic permanently fuses the upper, lining, 
and doubler, eliminating loose or wrinkled 
linings. The flexible tip line assures comfort 


to the wearer. 


Celastic Box Toes faithfully retain the original 
last lines so important to the toe, style, and 


appearance of the shoe. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Riding Boots 












RIDING BOOTS 
IN-STOCK , 


For Men, Women and 
Children—also 
Jodhpurs and Field 

ts, - 


Write for catalog. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Dancing Shoes and Tabs 


LEA Ahhh 8 8 


* KENDALL’S 


Style No. 11 Patent Lea. 
Women’s 2 te 8, B and C 


2. 
Misses’ {1 to 2, B and C 
$1.90 







PROFESSIONAL 
FLATS * 






















- a pa 
Extra ‘ 








fe No. 12 
back Kid 
Women’s 2 to 8, B and C 


Misses’ {1 to 2, B and C $1.65 


x KENDALL SHOE COMPANY 
HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WHERE TO BUY 


W ooden Sole Footwear 































Smart Comfort 

Protects the Feet 

Sundip Sandals 

x2 

cwimming Levely orchid, 
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colors. 






Catalogue No. 4 
Reece Wooden Sole Shoe Compan 
Columbus, Nebraska anni 














WHERE TO BUY 

















> ON THE SELLING END < 


News of the Travelers and Sales Activities 


Dickerson Salesmen Show Fall Shoes 


CoLumBus, OHI0O—The semi-annual 
sales conference of the Walker T. Dick- 
erson Co. of Columbus was held imme- 
diately following Decoration Day and 
the salesmen have gone on their terri- 
tories. The company has a line of 
samples which is very attractive and is 
built around kids and fabric shoes in 
ties, pumps and strap effects. 

A number of changes have been made 
in the list of traveling salesmen. 
Dolph Hoyt, formerly with Lape & Ad- 
ler, has been placed in the Pacific Coast 
territory, extending from Salt Lake 
City westward. He succeeds A. R. 
Naftzer. J. P. Lucas, formerly with 
the Selby Shoe Co., will travel Indiana, 
Michigan and southern Illinois. O. H. 
Kirkpatrick, also a Selby traveler, “who 
resides in Oklahoma City, will travel 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Kansas and Missouri. He succeeds F. 
R. Samuels. 

Paul Lee, residing at Americus, Ga., 
who has been traveling in southern ter- 
ritory, has had his territory increased 
to include, Florida, Georgia, North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi. J. F. Stanley, with headquarters 
in Columbus, will cover Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and western Pennsylvania. F. 
A. Wallen, with headquarters in New 


‘York, will cover New York City and 


Eastern cities, and Arthur LaBonte 
will be in New England. Joseph P. 
Algier will be in Chicago and vicinity 
and Joseph G. Taylor will cover Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa 
and Nebraska. 

Walker T. Dickerson, president of 
the company, will continue to make 
some of the large cities in the Middle 
West. 

Mr. Dickerson reports that the 
Spring season has merged into the fall 
season with no reduction in the pro- 
duction schedule. The plant is operat- 
ing on an 80 per cent capacity basis 
and will continue for some time. An 
innovation of the company is the estab- 
lishment of a large in-stock department. 
Mr. Dickerson reports that one morn- 
ing’s mail recently contained 117 mail 
orders from retailers. 

Louis F. Rinehart, secretary of the 
company, who has been seriously ill 
with a nervous breakdown, is now fully 
recovered and is back at his desk. 





Si-En-Tiffick Salesmen Meet 


CoLumBus, OHI0—The semi-annual 
conference of salesmen representing 
the Si-En-Tiffick line of shoes manu- 
factured by the H. C. Godman Co. was 
held May 23 and 24 in the general of- 
fices here, with R. A. Grieve, manager 
of the line, presiding. Short talks on 
general business conditions were made 
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by Frederick A. Miller, president; J. 
Elmer Jones, vice-president and other 
officials of the Godman organization. 

The traveling salesmen started on 
their territories immediately after the 
meeting, carrying the fall line. Sales- 
men and their territories are: F. M. 
Anderson, California; T. J. Bloomer, 
Iowa, Missouri and Illinois; L. H. 
Espey, Oregon, Washington, Utah and 
Idaho; M. E. Flynn, New York State; 
C. E. Joss, New England; W. N. Mills, 
Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa; F. E. Thomas, Southern States; 
A. W. Tornes, Ohio; D. S. Van Tassel, 
Pennsylvania; H. E. Wise, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, and A. R. Wright, New 
York City, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia. 





Pittsburgh Shoe Men Plan Outing 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Appointment of a 
committee to arrange for a picnie in 
connection with the local traveling shoe 
salesmen’s and shoe jobbers’ associa- 
tions and general discussion on styles 
featured the meetfng of the Pittsburgh 
Shoe Retailers’ Association held here 
last night. Following a dinner in the 
Mayfair Hotel, the meeting opened in 
Ritter & Morrison’s shoe shop. 

G. C. Murphy, buyer at McCreery’s, 
leading Pittsburgh department store, 
gave a talk on the style situation. The 
picnic committee, which will announce 
the time and place of the outing later, 
consists of Burt Morrison, chairman; 
William Kuhl, vice-chairman; Sam Le- 
vine and Harry Schwarts. 





F. J. Carnahan 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—F. J. Carnahan, 
45 years of age, traveling shoe sales- 
man, of London, Ky., was killed the 
night of May 11, when an automobile 
in which he was riding with Guy S. 
Shields, 51, went over an embankment 
and hit a stump near Bloomfield, Ky. 
Both men were killed. Mr. Carnahan is 
survived by his widow and a daughter, 
Miss Edith, mother, Mrs. Naomi Carna- 
han, of Pine Bluff; and a brother, J 
W. Carnahan, of Chicago. 





Joe Kalisky Back Home 


Cuicaco—Joe Kalisky, past presi- 
dent of the National Shoe Travelers’ 
Association, has returned to his home 
in Chicago after spending the winter 
in Los Angeles. 


Charles Demaree 


WHITELAND, IND.—Charles Demaree, 
74 years old, for years engaged in the 
shoe business in Franklin, Ind., died 
recently at his home here. He is sur- 











vived by his widow. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Children’s Footwear 





Shoes in Stock 
WISWELL-TREANOR 


7) SHOE CO. 


CEDAR GROVE 
WISCONSIN 
Shoe Laces 


died 


lie hdl ed 


White laces are renewed 


often — are you selling 


your share? 


¥ 
THE SHOE LACE OF QUALITY” 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


Men’s and Women’s 
Slippers 


Radio-Tyme House Slippers 
Genuine Hand Turned 
In-Stock te Retall 

$3 to 


Me. 1415—Tan 
Kid Bvrerett 


©} L. B. EVANS SON CO., Wakefield, Mass. OK) 


QUALITY TURN 
D’ORSAYS 


All Colers A & C In Stock 
to Retall at $2.00 
Write for cotalogue 
FREEMAN-THOM nN 

SHOE COMP. 
St. Paul, M 


— — 


ESE 
W. S. CHASE & SONS, INC. 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 

Genuine Handturned 
Leather-lined kid Mule 
Patent-Red - Blue-Tan. 
Price $1.20 

Men’s Leather - lined 
Kid Slippers. Price 
$1.60. 























Government Heeds Prison Shoe Protest 


Boston—Strong protests from the 
New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation, individual manufacturers and 
Senators Walsh and Coolidge of Mas- 
sachusetts against the awarding of a 
contract for 100,000 pairs of unlined 
service shoes for the United States 
Army to the shoe shop of the Federal 
Prison at Leavenworth have brought 
at least partial results. 

It had been the intention of the 
Bureau of Prisons of the Department 
of Justice, acting within its rights 
under the law, to give this entire award 
to the prison factory, but in conse- 
quence of the above protests, which em- 
phasized the inconsistency of having 
such a large quantity of army footwear 
made by prison labor at a time when so 
many free shoe operatives are out of 
employment or only partially em- 
ployed, Director Sanford Bates has de- 
cided to open up about one-third of this 
quantity to bids from shoe manufac- 
turers. The price for which the 
Leavenworth Prison factory is to make 
its portion of the award is $2.19 a pair. 

The release of this 34,000 pairs, it is 
estimated, will add about $16,000 to 
the pay envelopes of the employees of 
the concern that receives the award. 

In his reply to the letter of protest 
from the New England Association, 
Director Bates writes: 

“After a further study of the situ- 
ation we find that it will be possible to 
defer the manufacture of approxi- 
mately 34,000 pairs of shoes and have 
released this additional number for 
purchase in the open market. We 
have also decided in this instance to 
permit outside concerns to bid on our 
requirements for the materials we will 
need partially fabricated. The adop- 
tion of this policy means that we are 
allocating to free labor about half of 
the work connected with this order. 

“Not only are we making a substan- 
tial concession of this particular order, 
but we have also authorized heretofore 
the procurement in the open market of 
about four times as many shoes as we 
reserved for our own factory. We 
released contemporaneously with the ac- 
ceptance of the Army order an order 
for 103,000 pairs of Navy shoes and 
36,000 pairs of Marine Corps shoes. 
During the past six months we have 
granted a clearance to the military de- 
partments to purchase in the open mar- 
ket 470,083 pairs of shoes, which is 
about four times the number we re- 
served for ourselves. It is important 
to remember also that we cannot enter 
into direct competition with outside 
concerns and sell the products of our 
institutions in the open market. We 
manufacture slightly less than one- 
tenth of one per cent of the total num- 
ber of shoes consumed annually in the 
United States. 

“While we have heretofore made every 
effort so to operate our industrial en- 
terprises as not to interfere with pri- 
vate industry and free labor and have 
been making heroic efforts to control 
the growing number of idle prisoners, 
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Sandal Sentiment Stimuiates 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19] 


upon careful fitting. Fitting sandals is 
more intricate, demanding more know!- 
edge than in fitting an ordinary shoe. 
Because there is so little to fit, this 
little must fit well. Intelligence also 
must be displayed by the salesman as to 
the type of sandal he recommends to 
the customer. 

Toes at their best are nothing to 
write home about, but when they are 
strapped and banded, peeking through 
the lacings and strippings, they’ve got 
to be prize-winning toes. 

The toeless types for the most part 
have been confined to the pajama and 
evening wear patterns. 

For afternoon and in street types the 
closed quarters and toes have had the 
more responsive sales appeal with a 
wider acceptance. Nothing has been 
lost in the construction and design to 
detract from its sandal appearance. 
The shank is either open or semi-cut. 
For the woman whose taste is never 
extreme but demands styleful foot- 
wear, more conservative sandals mect 
the remand. 


The Moth and the Flame 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21] 


customers across the street and then 
he had something in shoes so excep- 
tional in style and value that the cus- 
tomer was almost forced to enter. 
He was the originator of a new the- | 
ory in window display and now we see 
the block of stores at Thirty-fourth 
Street, opposite R. H. Macy’s, spending 
thousands of dollars for window dis- 
play to draw the customers now crowd- 
ing both sides of the street, for the win- 
dows are alive with background inter- | 
est. Some of them are really works of 
art. They prove that windows can pull. 
It then remains for the shoes and the 
service to make and hold customers. 
These stores are having an influence 
on all shoe window display everywhere. 


Announce Lower Prices 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Allen’s Shoe 
Store, located at the corner of Sixth 
and Monroe Streets, Springfield, III, 
has announced a new low price on shoes 
made possible by the large volume in- 
crease in business. The reduction is 
made to show the people of Springfield 
the company’s appreciation for the 
large trade. The company has been 
operating in the city for three years, 
during which time it has held to a 
policy of high class merchandise at low- 
est possible prices. 

Many novelty styles are featured in 
all desired leathers, fabrics and colors. 
Hosiery and purse may be secured to 
complement the footwear. 





we are willing to make this additional 
sacrifice at the present time in ‘he 
hope that it will convince all of those 
concerned with the sincerity of our 
purpose to cooperate in the present 
emergency.” 
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Machine is usually equipped 
with Climax Brush No. 4612 
of cloth, and No. 197 

of yarn 


Clean Merchandise 


Nosopy wants to buy shoes that have become soiled or marred 
in handling. Why jeopardize the sale of a pair of shoes when you 
can make them presentable to your customer by cleaning or polish- 
ing them in a jiffy on the Shoe Cleaning Machine — Model A. 





This motor-driven machine will accommodate two cloth or yarn 
brushes or a combination of each as desired. The motor is belted 
directly to a grooved driving pulley on the shaft carrying the brushes. 


Set up this simple, compact machine in your stock room and con- 
nect it up with the nearest electric light socket. The Shoe Cleaning 
‘Machine — Model A, is now standard equipment in all up-to-date 
retail shoe stores. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Auburn, Maine 108 Court St. i 4 276 Main St. New York, N.Y......... 110 Fifth Ave. 
Brockton, Mass 93 Centre St. Lynn, M . Philadelphia, Pa 

Chicago, Illinois. -500 So. Franklin St. Marlboro, 11 Florence St. Rochester, N. fl 
Cincinnati, Ohio 407 East 8th St. Milwaukee, Wis....922 No. Fourth St. St. Louis, Mo 1423 Olive St. 
Haverhill, Mass 145 Essex St. New Orleans, La 216 Chartres St. San Francisco, Cal 859 Mission St. 
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The Revenue Act of 1932 directly 
touches the shoe trade but lightly; al- 
though indirectly it pays its telephone, 
check and stamp taxes and electric en- 
ergy tax in proportion to its general 
business use thereof. 

There is a possibility that Section 
No. 605, tax on jewelry, may play a 
little part in the case of ornaments and 
buckles; but no tax is imposed under 
this section where the buckle is sold by 
the manufacturer for less than $3.00. 
The basis of all general exemption of 
all shoes that are ornamented‘ at the 
factory comes in the interpretation of 
the words: “All articles commonly or 
commercially known as jewelry.” It is 
obvious, therefore, that the addition of 
an ornament to a shoe does not make 
the entire shoe “an article commercially 
known as jewelry.” Also at this stage 
of shoe manufacture, there are prac- 
tically no shoes bearing ornaments 
valued at $3.00 and over and so at- 
tached at the factory. 

However, in the case of ornaments 
carried by the retail dealer, as separate 
items, to be attached to the shoe in or 
at the store, whose value is over $3.00— 
a tax is due thereon when sold by 
the manufacturer. 

Section No. 609 levies a tax on sport- 
ing goods. Here is the section com- 
plete: 

“There is hereby imposed upon the 
following articles, sold by the manufac- 
turer, producer, or importer, a tax 
equivalent to 10 per centum of the price 
for which so sold: Tennis rackets, ten- 
nis racket frames and strings, nets, 
racket covers and presses, skates, snow- 
shoes, skis, toboggans, canoe paddles, 
polo mallets, baseball bats, gloves, 
masks, protectors, shoes and uniforms, 
football helmets, harness uniforms, 
basketball goals and uniforms, golf 
bags and clubs, lacrosse sticks, balls of 
all kinds, including baseballs, footballs, 
tennis, golf, lacrosse, billiard and pool 
balls, fishing rods and reels, billiard 
and pool tables, chess and checker 
boards and pieces, dice, games and 
parts of games (except playing cards 
and childrens toys and games); and all 
similar articles commonly or commer- 
cially known as sporting goods.” 


Our interpretation, although not offi- 
cial, would be that sport shoes, as such, 
are not taxable, and that golf shoes, 
with or without spikes, are not taxable. 
The mere fact that “shoes and urfi- 
forms” are listed would, to our mind, 
indicate outfits for uniform-players. If 
golf shoes were considered as sporting 
goods, they would have been named in 
the classification. 

A ruling on this point is, however, 
needed—for so many golf shoes are 
sold in sport goods stores and also in 
shoe stores that it would seem neces- 
sary to get a definition thereon. Other- 
wise, golf shoes sold in sporting goods 
stores would be subject to tax and golf 








shoes sold in all other places would be 
exempt. 

But our present opinion is that golf 
shoes, as such, are not considered as 
sporting goods. 

Such shoe stores as do sell jewelry, 
bracelets, necklaces, etc., will find that 
10 per cent is added to the manufac- 
turer’s bill on all jewelry over $3.00, 
factory cost. 


How the Revenue Bill Affects the Shoe Store 


Some Sport Footwear and Ornaments Taxed 


Merchants will find that all checks 
bear a 2c. charge, telephone messages 
between 50c. and $1.00 pay 10c.; be- 
tween $1:00 and $2.00, 15c., and over 
$2.00, 20c. All telegraph messages, 5 
per cent; all cable and radio messages, 
10c. All first class mail is subject to 
the new postal rates, so every sealed 
letter will now take a 3c. stamp min- 
imum rate. 








Stacy Adams Takes Over 
Bion F. Reynolds Co. 


BROCKTON, Mass. — Announcement 
was made here last week that The 
Stacy Adams Co., well known manufac- 
turers of men’s quality shoes, has pur- 
chased the factory, land and equipment 
of the Bion F. Reynolds Co., and that 
the plants will be merged within two 
months at the Reynolds factory at 
Dover Street and Warren Avenue. 

Changes will be made in the Reynolds 
plant to make it one of the most mod- 
ern and efficient shoe making plants in 
America. 

The Stacy Adams Co. will continue 
to make shoes of the same quality 
standard as at present and under the 
new arrangement will also provide 
grades to meet the requirements of 
Reynolds customers. Details regarding 
lines, grades and prices will be an- 
nounced later. 

At the Reynulds plant the Stacy 
Adams Co. will have more floor space, 
a more efficient layout of equipment, 
and a chance for greater production 
than at present. In the new plant an 
output of 1000 pairs a day is possible. 

Officers of the Stacy Adams Co. are: 
Clarence P. Waide, president; W. A. 
French, vice-president; John McElaney, 
secretary and treasurer; A. F. Luce, 
assistant treasurer, and B. Harrison 
Cort, general superintendent. These 
five constitute the board of directors. 

Mr. McElaney said that the entire 
equipment of the Reynolds company, 
lasts, dies, patterns, three trade marks 
and goodwill, has been acquired by 
Stacy Adams. 


Shoe Fashion Salon 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHI0O—The G. M. Mc- 
Kelvey Co., largest department store 
here, has completed converting its sec- 
ond floor into fashion salons with an 
all-day program on the occasion of the 
opening, including a mannequin parade, 
orchestra music and tea. 

Ladies’ exclusive footwear with va- 
cation appeal is one of the featured 
merchandise lines of the new second 
floor presentation. Only the higher 
priced footwear is being displayed in 
the new salons. Footwear styles for 
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summer wear were stressed on the oc- 
casion of the opening. 





Shoe Production Declines 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Shoe produc- 
tion, which had held up well during the 
first three months of 1932, registered a 
sharp decline in April, when the total 
output of factories reporting to the 
Bureau of the Census showéd a de- 
crease of 15.6 per cent from March of 
this year and a decrease of 13.3 per 
cent from April, 1931. Production for 
the four months period, January-April, 
1932, still shows an increase of 0.6 per 
cent over the corresponding period in 
1981. 

Total production of boots and shoes 
other than rubber in April, 1982, 
amounted to 25,899,699 pairs, as com- 
pared with 30,675,573 pairs in March 
and 29,887,949 pairs in April, 1931. 
Men’s, women’s and children’s shoes all 
contributed to the decline. 





Trade Meeting in Sioux City 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Secretary H. 
S. McIntyre of the Northwestern Shoe 
Retailers’ Association reports that a 
good attendance is expected at a dis- 
trict conference to take place June 14 
under the auspices of the association in 
Sioux City, to be participated in by re- 
tailers of shoes doing business within 
150 miles of that city. 

Director H. W. Reid, of the North- 
western association board, is in direct 
charge of arrangements. The confer- 
ence will be at the Hotel Martin, be- 
ginning with a noon luncheon with the 
Sioux City Chamber of Commerce con- 
vention committee as host. The con- 
ference is to be short and snappy to 
discuss problems the shoe retailer is 
likely to face in the next few weeks. 





Bring Out New Fabrics 


NEw YorK—Frank Associates of 
New York City, distributors of shoe 
fabrics, are featuring three new fabrics 
which they expect will be popular for 
evening and street shoes for the Fail 
season. Shuvel, a strong, dyeable pile 
fabric, Velderue, which means “Velour 
of the street,” a fabric for street shoes, 
and Sparkelette has a real sparkle 
woven in the pattern. 
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E. Fred Adams with Stetson-Abbott 


AUBURN, ME—E. Fred Adams, 
known far and wide among shoe mer- 
chants as the dynamic sales manager 
of the Ault-Williamson Shoe Co., is 
now associated with the Stetson-Ab- 
bott Shoe Co. in the same capacity. 

Through his past activities with 
such well known houses as the Alfred 
J. Sweet Co. and the Ault-Williamson 
Shoe Co., Fred has acquired a host of 
friends among shoe retailers from coast 
to coast. His new duties will enable 
him to travel more extensively than in 
the past, and he is looking forward to 
meeting in person many buyers who 
have known him only by correspond- 
ence. 


Haviland Heads Old Colony Ad Club 


BrocKTON—Roland H. Haviland, ad- 
vertising manager of the Stetson Shoe 
Co. and for many years identified with 
the New England Shoe and Leather 
Fair, was elected president of the Old 
Colony Advertising Club. 

Other officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: Herbert Gardner, first vice- 
president; Deane E. Alexander, second 
vice-president; Albert L. Howard, 
treasurer, and William L. Longden, 
secretary. 


Moulded Products Co. Opens Factory 


RANDOLPH, Mass.—J. Joseph Hurley, 
of Cartwright & Hurley, recently an- 
nounced plans for a new heel making 
factory, known as the Moulded Prod- 
ucts Co., for the manufacture of 
women’s rubber heels in all colors. 
Advance announcements indicate the 
manufacture of the new heel has de- 
veloped a product with several original 
features. 


Edward M. Salomon Sails 


NEw YorRK—Edward M. Salomon of 
Salomon & Phillips, creators of style 
leathers, New York, Paris and Boston, 
sailed for Europe on the Majestic. 

Mr. Salomon will confer with his co- 
workers abroad and as usual will re- 
turn with the latest style ideas for 
shoes, bags, etc. 





Boothby Made Sales Manager 


BostoNn—R. P. Boothby, formerly in 
charge of the St. Louis branch of the 
Ault-Williamson Shoe Co., has been 
made sales manager of the company 
and has transferred his office to com- 
pany headquarters in Auburn, Me. 
Mr. Boothby succeeds E. Fred Adams, 
who is taking over the sales manage- 
ment of the Stetson-Abbott Co., an- 
other Auburn concern. 

Mr. Boothby’s long connection with 
the Ault-Williamson Shoe Co. and his 
familiarity with the needs of its mer- 
chant customers insure a continuance 
of the service policies initiated by him 
in the St. Louis branch. 


Appointed Sales Manager 


CHIPPEWA BALLS, WIS.— T. A. Mc- 
Donald, of Columbus, Ohio, will take 
the position of sales manager for the 
Chippewa Shoe Mfg. Company, Inc., 
which position was left vacant by the 
accident which resulted in Mr. Cruse’s 
death. 

Mr. McDonald was previously with 
the H. C. Godman Company, of Colum- 
bus, for whom he worked 17 years ‘and 
the last position with them being that 
of branch manager of the Columbus dis- 
tributing unit. Mr. McDonald has al- 
ready moved his family here and will 
begin his activities with this concern 
on June 1. 


C. D. Rudolf Joins LaCrosse 


LaACrossE, Wis.—Chester D. Rudolf 
has recently joined the LaCrosse Rub- 
ber Co. of LaCrosse, Wis., in the ca- 
pacity of factory manager. Mr. Ru- 
dolf was for a number of years super- 
intendent of the Beacon Falls Rubber 
Shoe Co.’s plant, and just prior to go- 
ing with LaCrosse had charge of the 
Beacon Falls tennis shoe department 
of the United States Rubber Co.’s mill 
at Naugatuck. 


Visits Bates Factory 


WEBSTER, MASS.—Wilson Connolly of 
Los Angeles, who is coast representa- 
tive of the Bates Shoe Company, has 
just finuished a several days’ visit at 
the factory. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES 
Athletic Shoe Co., Chicago, Ill............. 
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Richards & Brennan Co., Randolph, Mass.. 


Robinson-Bynon Shoe Co., Inc., Auburn, 
N. Y. 
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Turned Down Order 





John Bittner Resigns 











MILWAUKEE, WIs.—While some shoe 
manufacturing plants have not had a 
plethora of business lately, there was 
one Milwaukee factory which was 
forced to turn down an order for 1000 
pairs of women’s white shoes for the 
Memorial Day trade. The plant was 
the Fred A. Mayer Shoe Co. They 
were so busy with other work that they 
just couldn’t fill the order. 

There are at the Mayer factory 134 
employees, more than ever before, mak- 
ing each day from 500 to 600 pairs of 
shoes. Girls are working nine hours 
a day and 5% days a week. That’s 
all the law permits. Mayer is sold 
out to June 10. 

According to officials of the plant, of 
which Paul Ebling is stylist, hand-to- 
mouth buying seems to be the rule of 
dealers nearly everywhere. Styles are 
changing as fast as you can wink an 
eye. Stocks are low and prices are 
way down. Shoes are sometimes de- 
livered 10 days after they are ordered. 
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New Men’s Shoe Department 


AKRON, OHIO—M. O. Neil Co., de- 
partment store, have opened a new 
men’s shoe department in its down- 
stairs store. The new department 
will feature exclusively the Freeman 
shoe for men priced at $5 and has 
stocked the complete line, including 
sports shoes. 

This department will operate inde- 
pendently of the other men’s footwear 
sections, which have been maintained 
in the downstairs store since the firm 
opened in its new building several years 
ago. It ‘is outfitted with new fixtures 
and appointments. 


Cuicaco—John Bittner, who for 
fourteen years has been in charge of 
the basement shoe department at the 
Boston Store, resigned the first of May. 
The management has been taken over 


by A. Sachs (women’s) and J. Eppstein 


(men’s and children’s), managers of 
the main shoe department in this store. 


s 


Slattery Store to Sell Shoes 


BostoN—On or about Sept. 1 of this 
year the well-known firm of E. T. Slat- 
tery Co., women’s outfitters of this 
city, will open a shoe department in 
their store on Tremont Street. Laird 
Schober footwear will be featured. 
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